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JOHN HENRY HAUBERG 


1SO9-1955 


The Ilinois State Historical Society is mourning the death of John H. 
Hauberg, whose contributions to our Society over nearly a half century are 
too numerous to mention. He served the Society ably as director and presi- 
dent. He inspired all who learned to know him with a deep love for the 


history of our state. He encouraged our youth by means of hikes to appre- 


ciate nature, the birds, the flowers, the trees, inspiring youth and others 


with ideals of conservation of our rich natural resources. He urged our 


uth to learn from our forefathers those virtues which made it p issible 


for them to tame the wilderness and build a new world on the banks of 
the Mississippi. Thus he inspired the Junior Historian movement in Illi- 
nois and his support made the founding of the Ilmois Junior Historian, 


now in its ninth year possible ir f his many contributions to the 


Illinois State Historical Society 
BE IT RESOLVED, That this Society create an annual John H. Hau- 
berg Prize of twenty-five dollars for the best historical essay contributed to 


the Ilimors Juni 


An excellent biographical sketch of Mr Hauberg by Dr. O. Fritiof 
Ander, entitled “John H. Hauberg ‘The Standing Bear,” was published in 
the Summer 1952 issue of this Jowrnal (pages 137-45). Supplementing 


this is the following data based on articles in the Rock Island Ares 


OHN H. HAUBERG, historian, industrialist and civic. 
cultural and religious leader, died at 9:30 P.M. September 
13, 1955 in Moline Lutheran Hospital after an extended illness 


of heart disease. He was eighty-five vears old. For torty- 
three years his home had been the large and beautitul one on 
Twenty-third Street hill at Fourteenth Avenue, Rock Island. 
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R adopted at the mecting of the 
nots State Historical Society at Galena, Illinois, October 7, 
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Mr. Hauberg was born in Coe Township, Rock Island 
County, on November 22, 1869, the son of Marx David Hau- 
berg and Anna Margaret (Frels) Hauberg. He was a member 
of a pioneer tamily of the county; his grandfather, Johann 
Detlev Hauberg, a native of Germany, came to the United 
States in 1848, acquired and tarmed considerable land in Coe 
Township and died there in 1886. 

During the first twenty vears of John H. Hauberg’s lite, 
his experiences were those common to all boys of the farm, 
consisting of the pertormance of all kinds of farm work 1 
the summer and attending the country schools in winter, ex- 
cept for one winter spent at the old Port Byron Academy. 
After he reached twenty-one, he went out to see the world 
and spent several months at work in lumber camps in Missourt 
and Arkansas, and a similar period on a large cattle ranch in 
Wyoming. 

In 1894 he completed a course at Duncan's Davenport 
Business College, and then enrolled at Valparaiso University 
at Valparaiso, Indiana. There he completed both the scien- 
tific and classic courses offered, being graduated in 1897. In 
the autumn he entered the law college of the University of 
Michigan, receiving his law diploma in 1900. 

During the summer of 1899, he enjoyed a bicycle trip of 
1,200 miles, visiting Washington, D.C., New Y ork C ity and 
other places of interest. Six months more were spent in travel 
in Europe; then in October, 1901, he returned to Illinois and 
passed the Illinois bar examination. He practiced law in 
Moline from 1901 to 1911, then moved his office to Rock 
Island and after a few years discontinued practice. His activi- 
ties also included the organization and stimulation of Sunday 
schools in several counties and boys’ work. From 1909 to 
1923 he led a boys’ fife, drum and bugle corps. He was attor- 
ney for the Rock Island Law and Order League and was one 
of the most active campaigners in this area against gambling, 
prostitution, and alliances of officials with law violators. 
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On June 29, 1911, John Hauberg married Susanne Chris- 
tine Denkmann, the youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick Carl August Denkmann of Rock Island. Mrs. Hauberg 
died February 13, 1942. 

Mr. Hauberg was honored on his eighty-fifth birthday 
anniversary, November 22, 1954, at a dinner. At that time 
Augustana College distributed a book dedicated to him as 
The John H. Hauberg Historical Essays. The book contains 
articles by six of the nation’s outstanding historians. 

Mr. Hauberg was a recognized authority on the history 
ot Rock Island County and the Indian lore of the Black Hawk 
country, of which Rock Island is the center. His collection 
of Indian relics and souvenirs of pioneer days in the western 


Ilinois country was large, and scores of persons enjoved view- 


ing it at his home. His contribution to the study of local 
history was recognized in 1953 by an award from the Ameri- 
can Association for State and Local History. 

He was a member of six state historical societies. He 
served as a director of the Ilinois State Historical Society from 
1918 to 1928 and from 1936 to 1951, asa vice-president 1928- 
O41 and as president 1941-1942. At a dinner given by the 
Rock Island County Historical Society on Mav 28, 1952 the 
State Society presented him a scroll in honor of his thirty-three 
vears of service. He was the author of the follow ing articles 
in the Society's Journal: 

The Rock Island County Historical Society Celebration of the One Hundredth 
Anniversary of the Battle of Campbell's Island.” VIT (Oct, 1914), 287-90 

“William A. Meese, 1856-1920,” (Apr. 1920), 138-40 

The New Black Hawk State Park,” XX (July, 1927), 265-81 

“Black Hawk's Mississippi,” CApr., 1929), 93-163 

"Frederick Carl Denkmann,” XXII (Apr., 1929), 207-10 

“Report of the Sesqui-Centennial Celebration of the Westernmost Campaign 
of the Revolutionary War, at Rock Island, Hlinois, Sept. 14 to 20, 1930,” 
XXIII (Jan., 1931), 557-78 

Why the Rock Island County Sesqui-Centennial,” XXIII ( Jan., 1931), 57 
603 
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“United States Army Surgeons at Fort Armstrong,’ XXIV (Jan. 1932), 
608-29. 

“A Confederate Prisoner at Rock Island: the Diary of Lafayette Rogan,” 
XXXIV (March, 1941), 26-49. 

“Hard Times in Illinois in 1780." XLIV (Autumn, 1951), 231-40. 


In addition he wrote three articles published in the So- 

clety’s Transactions: 

“Black Hawk's Home Country,’ XX (1914), 113-21. 

“Indian Trails Centering at Black Hawk's Village,” XXVIII (1921), 87-109 
“The Black Hawk War, 1831-1832,” XXXIX (1932), 91-134 

He also was the author of “Black Hawk's Watch Tower” and 
numerous articles for other publications. 

When plans were set in motion in Rock Island in 1930 tor 
the observance of the sesquicentennial of the westernmost cam- 
paign of the Revolutionary War, Mr. Hauberg was designated 
as chairman of the committee in charge of general arrange- 
ments. 

A tew years later, after construction by a Civilian Con- 
servation © Orps Company of a massive stone museum at Black 
Hawk State Park, Mr. Hauberg was named by the Illinois 
Department of Public Works and Buildings to take charge 
of equipping the museum with hundreds of authentic Indian 
relics and numerous documents relating to Black Hawk's oc- 
-_ of the park site as a favorite retreat. He arranged 
tor placing on exhibit there many of the articles from his own 
Indian collections. He founded in 1940 the annual Indian 
pow-wows in that park and was a nie e in the creation of 
county forest preserves. He was a prominent member of the 
Rock Island County Pioneer and Old Settlers’ Association, and 
served as chairman of the executive committee. For a number 


of years he was president of the Rock Island County Historical 
Society, and retained its honorary presidency until his death. 
Mr. Hauberg’s business acumen and good judgment were 
recognized in banking circles in his home city. He was the 
first chairman of the board of the Rock Island Bank & Trust 
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Company, formed in January, 1932, by the consolidation of 
three banks. Previously he had served as vice-president and 
director of the Manufacturers Trust & Savings Bank and as 
a director of the Central Trust & Savings Bank. 

For nearly three decades Mr. Hauberg was identified with 
the numerous firms operated by W eyerhacuser & Denkmann 
interests in Rock Island, the Midwest and other states in direc- 
torial capacities, and held company offices in them. 

In September, | 1935, when it was voted to consolidate the 
retail yards of Weverhacuser & Denkmann in a new corpora- 
tion to be known as the Rock Island Lumber ¢ ompany, Mr. 
Hauberg, who had been serving as vice-president of the Wever- 
hacuser & Denkmann Company, was elected president. 

Mr. Hauberg succeeded his late father-in-law as president 
of the Rock Island Lumber & Coal Company, which operated 
retail vards in Kansas, Oklahoma and Colorado, and as vice- 
president of both the Rock Island Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company and Weverhacuser & Denkmann of Rock Island. 

Mr. Hauberg was elected president ot the Rock Island 
Sash and Door Works in October, 1935. He was advanced 
from first vice-president to succeed the late J. P. Weverhaeuser 
of Tacoma, Washington. Other tirms controlled by the Wev- 
erhacuser & Denkmann interests which he headed at the same 
time were the Rock Island Millwork Company, the Quad-City 
Yards, Inc., the Rock Island Lumber Company, the Rock Island 
Lumber & Coal Company, the St. Louts Sash & Door Works. 

He was for a number of vears secretary of the Rock River 
and Mississippi Valley Investment ¢ ompanies. He also was 
a director of the Servus Rubber Company. 

His activities and interest in character-building agencies 
in Rock Island extended over a long period of vears, and his 
contributions to their welfare and equipment were many. This 
was especially true of the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. He 
served as a director of the Rock Island Y.M.C.A. for thirtv- 
seven years, and his work was further recognized when he 
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was named as vice-president of the Illinois Y.M.C.A., and 
when he served as chairman of the Illinois Y.M.C.A. older 
boys’ state conference. 

He and Mrs. Hauberg gave to the Y.M.C.A. the boys’ 
outing place known as Camp Hauberg, and they invested a 
considerable sum in making it one of the finest camping places 
for boys and young men in the Middle West. Located on the 
shore of the Mississippi River near Port Byron, it occupies an 
ideal woodland location. Mr: and Mrs. Hauberg likewise 
contributed much to Archie Allen Camp, used by girls of the 
Rock Island Y.W.C.A. and likewise located on the river. 

Mr. Hauberg and his children gave $200,000 for a 
new Rock Island Y.W.C.A. building in memory of wite 
and mother. The Susanne Denkmann Hauberg Memorial 
Y.W.C.A. was completed in 195-1. 

Mr. Hauberg’s interest in the out-of-doors was great. His 
was the guiding hand in the formation of the Black Hawk 
Hiking Club, composed of Quad-City residents, in 1920. He 
was elected president ot the ‘glab at its founding pe was re- 
elected each year since. 

Skilled in the art of living outdoors as the woodsmen did 
decades ago, he derived keen enjoyment from the club's hikes. 
He not only led many of the local trips taken each vear by the 
Black Hawk organization, but he was in charge ot the group's 
annual “big hikes,” by truck which covered practically the en- 
tire country and portions of Canada and Mexico. 

For seven years Mr. Hauberg was a member ot the Sixth 
Infantry, Illinois National Guard. He served several vears 
as a board member of the Rock Island ch: ipter of the American 
Red Cross, this period including the vear and a halt of Ameri- 
can participation in World War I. During that war he served 
as chairman of the Y.M.C.A. district recruiting committee 
and was a member of the canteen committee. 

Prominently identified with civic enterprises to which he 
devoted both time and money, Mr. Hauberg held numerous 
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civic offices. He was a past president of the Rock Island 
Chamber of Commerce, an officer and board member ot the 
Bethany Home Protective Association for thirty-one years, in- 
cluding a period as secretary, a board member for thirty years 
ot the Tri-City Symphony Orchestra, and a past president ot 
the Rock Island Rotary Club. He was a past national coun- 
selor of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 

He was a member of the board of Augustana College tor 
thirty-six vears, and his service in this connection was recog- 
nized in June, 1930 when he received the degree of Juris 
Utriusque Doctor (J.U.D.) from the college. He was a mem- 
ber of the Rock Island library board for twenty years and a 
director for many years of hippi: innock emetery. 

Mr. Hi wuberg served a one-year term as president of the 
Illinois Anti-Saloon League atter being elected in Mav, 1930 


at the League's convention in Springtield. He and Mrs. Hau- 
berg were for years interested in the operation of the former 


West End Settlement in Rock Island, a religious and cultural 
institution in the west section of the citv. 

Mr. Hauberg was for four terms clected president of the 
Luther League of Illinois, and served as president and as a 
member of the state executive board of the Hlinois Sunday 
School Association. Later he was a member of the executive 
committee of the Hlinois Council of Religious Education. 

Mr. Hauberg is survived by two children, John Henry 
Hauberg, Jr., of Seattle, Washington, and Mrs. Edward C. 
Sweeney of Washington, D.C. Other survivors include seven 
grandchildren, Susanne, Edward, Jr., Phillip, Harriet and John 
Henry Sweeney and Fay and Sue Hauberg; a brother, Louis D. 
Hauberg of Port Byron: and two sisters, Mrs. Eli Furland and 
Mrs. John E. Furland, both of Mitchell, South Dakota. 

Funeral services were held at 2 p.M. September 16 in St. 
John’s Lutheran Church. The Rev. E. C. Munson, pastor, and 
Dr. Conrad J. Bergendoft, president of Augustana College. 
officiated. Burial was in Chippiannock Cemetery. 
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MICHAEL RELLY LAWLER: 
MEXICAN AND CIVIL WAR OFFICER 


By J. T. Dorris 


ICHAEL KELLY LAWLER was born on November 
16, 1814 in County Kildare, Ireland, and came to the 
United States with his parents, John and Elizabeth Kelly Law- 
ler, in March, 1816. After a few weeks in New York they 
moved to Frederick County, Maryland, where on November 
7, 1818 John Lawler applied for naturalization. In Novem- 
ber, 1819 the family came to Gallatin County, Illinois, where 
they lived the rest of their lives.’ Michael acquired a fair 
education for that time and place, attending school during the 
three- to six-month terms each year until his middle teens and 
applying himself to reading while school was not in session. 
His studious habits were encouraged by his father. 

1 Lawler Papers, Southern Illinois University Library, Carbondale (microfilm 
copy, Illinois State Historical Library). The writer received these papers in 1927 trom 
General Lawler’s son R. E. Lawler, with the understanding that after the lite of the 
General had been prepared for publication the papers would be properly placed in 
Illinois. Following the delivery of the original version of this biography betore the 
Southern Illinois Historical Society in 1952 the papers were entrusted to that organiza- 
tion, which deposited them in the Clint Clay Tilton Library at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. General Lawler’s sword, pistol and regimental flag, also received from R. E. 
Lawler, have been deposited in Springfield. The third-person autobiographical sketch 


of Michael K. Lawler in the Lawler Papers has been invaluable in filling gaps in his 
lite. The General's father died on April 23, 1835 and his mother in October, 1844. 


Jonathan T, Dorris retired in 1954 as professor of history and 
head of the department at Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond. He has been a contributor to this Journal and 1s the 
author of Pardon and Amnesty under Lincoln and Johnson (1953), 
an outgrowth of his doctoral dissertation at the University of Illinots. 
He 1s a native of Southern Illinots. 
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Michael married Elizabeth H. Crenshaw, pee of 
John and Sinia Taylor Crenshaw, in September, 1837. John 
Hart Crenshaw was a large land owner and at one time lessee 
of the Gallatin Salines. His mansion ‘Hickory Hill,” often 
called the “Old Slave House,” completed in 1842 after four 
vears of building, is still standing. The Constitution of 1818 
made an exception to the prohibition of slavery in the state 
in favor of the salines, and strange and fantastic stories about 
Crenshaw’s traffic in Negroes are related to visitors to the 
mansion. He was once indicted and tried for selling a family 
of tree Negroes into slavery; his acquittal was believed by 
some to have been due to his wealth and influence. 

Michael and Elizabeth Lawler settled on a farm near 
Equality. By 1840 he was apparently farming on a fairly 
large scale, since the census showed his “family” as including 
four males between 20 and 30 years of age and one between 
30 and 40, all of whom except himself must have been tarm- 
hands. The one male under five, one female under five and 
one female between 20 and 30 were his wife and two children. 
On September 7, 1842 Lawler joined with John, Robert and 
William T. Crenshaw as securities on John E. Hall's bond as 
county collector. He served on the grand jury in 1843, and 
on December 9 of that year School Commissioner Samuel Elder 
reported a loan of $5,000 of school funds at 12 per cent to 
John Crenshaw, Lawler and D. I. T. McCool tor twelve 
months. 

On October 21, 18-45 he was informed by L. J. Warring- 
ton, Chief of the Navy's Bureau of Yards and Docks, that 

“Your offer . . . for furnishing Stone at the Navy Yard 
Memphis at Two Dollars and sixty eight cents per perch, has 
been accepted.” However, the contract specified that the 

* James L. Sisk, The Old Slave House (“Hickory Hill’) (pamphlet); John 
Mulcaster and Barbara Burr Hubbs, “The Ramona of the Old Slave House’ (MS, 
copy in possession of the writer). Mrs. Lawler’s sister Margaret became the wife of 
Charles H. Lanphier, editor of the I//:nors State Register {Springtield] 1846-1863. 


Census Records, 1840, Illinois, Vol. 4, pp. 17-18; Gallatin County Commis- 
sioners’ Records 1840-1846, pp. 188, 215, 295 (transcript, Illinois State Archives). 
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price “would include material, which,’ wrote Lawler, “was 
far from my intention when I bid for the work.” His later 
bid of $3.00 per perch tor the stone plus the $2.68 for con- 
struction was too high to receive the contract.’ 

On January 12, 1842 Governor Thomas Carlin commis- 
sioned Lawler captain of the Gallatin Guards of the Fourth 
Regiment of Illinois Militia, with rank to date from September 
13, 1841. Already on December 20, 1841 he had petitioned 
the governor as captain of the Gallatin Guards for “Eighty two 
Swords & belts, Eighty two pair of pistols and holsters together 
with there appendages,” adding that he had heard that such 
equipment was available from a disbanded company at Leb- 
anon. Edgar Bogardus, colonel of the Fourth, certified that 
the company was organized according to law, Secretary of 
State Lyman Trumbull acknowledged the accompanying bond, 
and Governor Carlin endorsed “The Qrtr Mstr Genl will de- 
liver arms on the within petition.” It was probably with some 
of these men that Lawler tried to protect Negroes from out- 
rages perpetrated by “Regulators” in 1842. Governor Thomas 
Ford issued an order on the (Quartermaster General in favor 
of Captain Lawler “tor 50 Swords, Pistols, &c.,° and recog- 
nized his efficiency as a commander by commissioning him 
Brigadier General of the First Division of the Fourth Brigade 
of Illinois State Militia on February 11, 1844. 

When the United States declared war on Mexico in May, 
1846 and Congress and the Governor called for volunteers, 
Captain Lawler recruited a company at Equality, largely com- 
posed of members of his militia company. He was commis- 
sioned captain of Company G of the Third Regiment of Ili- 
nois Volunteers commanded by Colonel Ferris Foreman of 
Vandalia. The regiment rendezvoused at Alton where Lawler 
increased his company to full strength. 

* Sangamo Journal {Springheld}, Nov. 13, 1845; Nelson M. Blake, War Records 
Branch, National Archives, to Donald F. Tingley, June 17, 1953, enclosing photostats 
of letters from National Archives. 


> Lawler to Carlin, Dec. 20, 1841, Governor's Correspondence, Ill. State Archives; 
Ford to Quartermaster General, Executive Records, Vol. 4, 1843-1847, p. 456; all 
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The Third Regiment left Alton by steamboat on July 
1846 and eight days later encamped on Jackson's 1815 battle- 
ground near New Orleans. On August 4 they embarked on 
Gulf steamers tor Brazos Island near the mouth of the Rio 
Grande. Lawler left no written record of his services in this 
campaign; but the published Joarna/l of William W’. Bishop, 
captain of Company D of the same regiment, pictures the 


Third’s activities. Bishop wrote: 


The nate Island, upon which we and the 4th Illinois were encamped, 


is a low sand bank ater of a miserable quality is obtained by sinking 


barrels in the sand; the island 1 me t niles in circumference, destitu 
of vegetation—tt had | 1 the temporary encampment of severa thousand 
soldiers who had preceded us, en route for the Rio Grande. The desolation 
of the place a jualed only by the pestiterous odors, which had aad 
flies in countless myriads. .. the 13th tot August}, the 3d and 4th, 
under Col. Baker {ward caer colonel of the Fourth Ilinois}, took up 
the line of march tor the The Rio was made on the evening 
of the 13th 

On the night he 29th, our ampm as deluged with water 
all our defences overtlowed, and those who had neither box or trunk upon 
which to take retuge, had the pleasure of standing all night 
In this encampment the measles broke out 

Our camp having become intolerable, on the 9th of September, we com- 
menced moving up the Rio, to the town of Burita, to which tive companies 
arrived on the 10th. Here we found ourselves, to our infinite satisfaction, 


out of the mud and again on dry 


Weéembarked the 15th on board a steamer and the 16th, landed 
other documents in Lawler Papers. The Gallatin Guards, a light horse company of 
> rank and file attached to the Fourth Brigade First ios Illinois Malitia, con- 
tinued in existence until the time of the Mexican War, when most of its meml 
enlisted in Lawler's intantry company. In Isaac H. Elliott, Record of the Service 
Illinois Soldiers in the Black Hawk War and the Mexican War (Springtheld, 1882), 
xxix. is the statement that Lawler also served in the Black Hawk Wvar No. other 
evidence of such service has been located, however, and Lawler was only seventeen 
at the time 
* W [illiam } hop, « urnal of the Twelve Months Cam pe uign of Gen 
Brigade 11 100 IN ‘ears 1S4 ym pil } tes 
2} J. Adams and ’ i nhar (St. Louis, 1847), 5 : 16-18, 21-22, 24 
27 21-33, 35 Bishop, A yar and Jones, who was on the trip to Monterrey, 
were all otticers of Co Db. 3d Til "i Seret. Eddy” is found in the roster of the 3rd 
er 4th Illinois in Elliott, of Soldiers In civilian lite Bishop was 
editor of the Charleston (Ill.) Courrer. and on his return from Mexico started a paper 
at Charleston called Rough and Ready, which supported General Taylor's presidental 
candidacy. 
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at a point fifteen miles below Matamoros, where the 3d and 4th Illinois en- 
camped as a brigade, under General {James} Shields. On the same evening, 
there was an invitation given to us, by the Alcalde of this place, to a fan- 
dango, preceded by a bull fight. 

On the 20th, an order came for the brigade to move up to Camargo, 


one hundred and sixty-nine dangerously ill ... were ... sent to Matamoros. 
Camargo was reached . . . on the 28th, at night, and the first news that greeted 


our ears, was that an express from Gen. {Zachary} Taylor had arrived, with 
the official account of the fall of Monterey. 

Our army suffered greatly upon the Rio Grande from disease, which cir- 
cumstance has given the country a bad reputation, there were Causes, other 
than those incident to the climate, which decimated our ranks in this region 
Inactivity and want of excitement were the principal—the greater portion 
of our volunteers came from their farms, and were accustomed to daily labor; 
the sudden transition—the entire change of diet and habits—was of itselt 
equal to produce the sickness experienced. ... Individuals from towns sut- 
fered far less than those from the country; ... the feeble clerk or mechanic, 
who had been dying by piece-meal at home, was exhilerated by exposure in 
the open air and exercise. 

To relieve the monotony of existence fat Camargo}, and “for other pur- 
poses,” on the 30th of October, Capt. Lawler, Lieut. [R.C.} Jones, Sergt. 
Eddy and myself, made a party to visit General Taylor, at Monterey 
We ... encamped in the enclosure of a Mexican, fifteen miles distant. Trav- 
elers in this country pack their own provisions, otherwise the chances would 
be in favor of starvation; it being a rare circumstance that a Mexican village 
would have a supply sufficient to furnish a party of half a dozen Americans 
We purchased green corn stalks for our horses, as they were mustangs, and 
would not eat grain. . .. we also bought all the eggs in the ranche, which were 
sold here at thirty-seven and a half cents per dozen, and with our own sup- 


plies, made supper- _the natives looking on with astonishment at the amount 


consumed. ... 


On the 4th [of November] ... we reported to General Taylor and par- 
took of the hospitalities of his table. ... We remained three days at the 


camp of Gen. Taylor, during which time we partially examined the defences 
in and about Monterey. 

On the llth of November, we arrived without accident, at camp in 
Camargo, and found things as dull and insipid as possible; the weather ex- 
tremely warm, thermometer standing to-day at 100 degrees in the shade. Sick- 
ness on the increase—full two hundred on the sick report, in the third regi 


ment. Every hour 1s heard the muffled drum, and the volley of musketry, 
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over the grave of a dead soldier, whom his comrades are consigning to the 


sands 
November 16th—We received the joyful intelligence to hold ourselves 


in readiness to leave for Matamoros. On the 24th, a false alarm, as it 


proved, Was reported In camp, stating that an encampment ot several hun- 


dred Mexicans were discovered three miles south of our position. Five hun- 


dred men ... marched betore day and at sunrise we had enclosed our 


supposed enemies Instead of the anticipated deadly onset, our ears were 
saluted with loud peals of laughter, it being discovered that we had sur- 
rounded a party of thirty Texan Rangers, who were on their way to join 
Gen. Taylor 

November 26th—Struck tents and went on board a steamer bound for 


We left Camargo without one teeling of 


the mouth of the Rio Grande 
regret—our only reminiscence of this vile Mexican town, 1s of suffering, and 


a sad sympathy for our unfortunate countrymen, whom we lett In silent 


ranks upon the banks of the San Juan {Rio Grande}. 


Our regiment, when leaving Camargo, was a feeble, sickly one, the 


boisterous hilarity of other days had tled; confinement in miserable quarters, 


and deprivation of all excitement, had destroyed us. The first indication of 


returning life, was witnessed the night of the 26th—the joyous laugh was 
again heard 
We made Matamoros on the 29th, and at sundown, on the 30th, were 


encamped at the There were no steamships or other transports ready 
to receive us, and we remained in camp, amusing ourselves as we well could, 


principally in catching fish, which are very abundant, and of fine quality 


December 5t Orders came down from Gen. {Robert} Patterson, coun- 


termanding our voyage, by water, to Tampico, ordering us up to Matamoros, 


thence by land, to Tampico, via Victoria Matamoros ... is quite healthy, 
and has the cast of an American City .. The health of our regiment was, 
at this time, entirely restored, and the weather becoming cooler. we were in 
excellent spirits 

December 111) A grand review was ordered on the plain, between 


our camp and the city. The 4d and 4th Hlinois, Ist Ohio, and the regiment 


of Tennessee mounted men passed in review before Gen. Patterson. The 


General, in a speech addressed to the 3d and 4th Illinois, stated that he had 


selected them in preference to other volunteer regiments, as his favorite troops 
that we were going into active service, and he was confident he should not 


be mistaken in the estimation he had made of our character 


At ten o'clock, December 14th, we struck tent at Matamoros, and at 


twelve took up the line of march for Victoria The 3d and 4th Hlinois 
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and the Tennessee mounted regiment, were constituted a brigade, and 


command given to Brig. Gen. {Gideon J.) Pillow who, on the 17 


appeared at regimental parade, and took command The men suttered 
for water; the quality taken in the canteens at the mornings encampment 
was bad, and none was to be had on the road. 

December 29t/ Our men at this place [San Fernando}, helped 
themselves to liberal supplies of beet, which had become absolutely necessary 


The ration of meat is one pound and a quarter per day to each man. This 


amount, if all meat, would scarcely suttice a healthy man on the march, but 


when issued by the commissary, one halt bone, as would of necessity be the 
case. to some messes, it was altogether inadequate to satisfy the calls of ap 
petite. ... We were all aware that our government was ignorant: of, and 
intended nor, these outrages 

January 4th (1847 } Made a forced march of twenty-nine 
reaching the city of Victoria at fout o'clock in the aiternoon. This day o 
men suffered much—many gave out—the heat and dust exceedingly oppres 
sive: horses and mules dropped dead in the harness. Gen. {John A-} Quit 
man had reached Victoria several days before our column fifteen hun 
dred Mexicans fled at his entrance without giving batd Early 
ing, Gen. Taylor had reached Victoria with twenty-five hundred men, mak 
ing, with our column, and Gen. Quitman’s upwards of six thousand men 


concentrated at this point 
The 3d and 4th encamped halt a mile below town 


was warm, the thermometer standing at eighty degrees at sun down 


the short space of twenty minutes, a howling norther had prostrated every 


tent in our encampment, and we were shivering in the icy embrace of old 


winter, fresh from our native plains. . Ice. half an inch thick, was found 


in camp the next morning 
January 6th—This day Gen. Taylor visited our brigade the first 

opportunity the regiment had had of seeing him He rode 

tended by a single aid-de-camp, and when within the lines, dismounted, his 

aid leading the mule. The excitement was intense as the old hero walked 


through the lines; the hardy volunteers were seen at a respecttul distance, 


crowding in the rear, and not a few rolling up their sleeves and slapping 


their bare arms in the attitude of fight, at the bare sight of “Rough and 
Ready. 

At seven o'clock of the 15th, ... the 3d Illinois, took up the line of 
march from Victoria. 

January 22d—... We came to the head of a lagoon, that communicates 


with Tampico. We were now out of the mountain region, and experienced 
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that sensible effect which is observed by travelers from the high table lands 


Some of the troops were taken 


ot Mexico, to the hot lands of the gult COast 


seriously 1] 

We found the country from Matamoros to this point, and Mexico gen 
erally, to be less infested with snakes and o venomous animals, than we 
anticipated. Our greatest annoyances were tho and grass burrs 
weary soldier would ly tecl tor a 
he ventured t down 


is long march, 
fect 


reeDle 


and tumbling ot 
e night of tt it midnight 
lashing onward 


ship Was soutul 


at the rate of 


Wi 


of Vera Cruz, and id oft the harbor Lo, 
{ learned 


entered, 
it Buena Vista}: we also were 
Vera Cruz and invested the city 


were obliged to |. t anchor until the 17th, when, the 
the stean Alabama came along side and took 


Were Island of Sacrificios, two miles south of 


te strength was now in full 


of San Juan de Ulloa, whose terrific arra 


We landed at TWO o clock 


On the [8th our regiment took 


VICW 
he pr St 


signed us. west of the city, one mile country in 
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During t p | great suffering was endured by the troops, from 
want of water, and the heat of the weather. but the army was 
no more the sickly, iagggle band that six weeks ago lett Matamoros 
Exercise and excitement had renovated and invigorated our Constitutions 
The 3d and 4th Illinois were now again constituted a brigade, and placed 
inder the command of Gen. Shields. . 
We continued at our encampment north of Tampi inal the 26th of 
February, and then removed to a plain east of the city, where we encamped 
waiting orders to embark for Vera Cruz. Gen. {Winteld} Scort touched 
at Tampico on the 19th, and imme fiately issued orders tor the speedy trans 
portation of the army “southward Col. E. D. Baker and Lt. Col. {John | 
Moore. of the 4th Ilimois, arrived from the United States at this time 
On the 6th of March, the 3d and 4th Illinois commenced shipping 
in board of transports lying in the [Panuco} river Early on the 7th : 
we spread sail for the open sea We were all sea sick in a few minutes : 
our jovial. boisterous band of two hundred were in one short hour converted 
into the most distressed looking set of poor devils imaginable | 
We continued rolling 
when a norther filled our s. 
les per hour On the | tht 
ch we safely 
i Gen 
informed 
ing abate Is In tow: 
at ten O Clock we 
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mediately back of our lines is broken sand hills, covered with vegetation, 
affording good pasturage for cattle. In these hills were daily encounters be- 
tween our foraging parties and the lancers—fighting lancers and hunting 
beef was the regular pastime of the volunteer troops; ... and the war out- 
side the lines became, some days, full as interesting as that inside. 

On the 27th ... the city, castle and all public stores were surrendered 


During the inaction before the army started its advance 
toward Mexico City, three Illinois soldiers received heavy 
sentences tor looting Mexican homes. ‘This prompted others 
to bring their loot to Captain Lawler’s tent. General Scott 
advised the return of the objects to the owners, and ‘silver 
forks and spoons, several valuable articles of jewelry, fancy 
combs, and two or three costly fans, aggregating a value of 
some three hundred dollars” were returned. 

On April 9 Shields’ brigade, reinforced by a newly ar- 
rived New York regiment, started its march toward Mexico 

City. Its participation in the battle of Cerro Gordo on the 
eighteenth is described by Bishop: 

The 4th and 3d Illinois, and the New York regiment were on the side 
of the mountain. ... The 3d... moved by a right flank around the base of 
the mountain, when, arriving at the gorge, up which stood the Cerro Gordo, 
we were calmly spoken to by Gen. Scott. ... The General cautioned us to 
shoot low, and with coolness, stating that he had great confidence in Illi- 
nois. ... The grape and round shot from the Cerro passed down this place 


in a terrific stream, attested by incessant whirring, tearing sounds, and dead 


bodies of horses and men. Passing through this dangerous defile, the 4d 
continued to advance until under some high blutts at the foot of the Cerro 
Gordo. 

We ... ascended the high hills opposite the centre of the Mexican 
line. ... The top of the Cerro was blazing by the discharge of thirty pieces 
of artillery, and the small arms of 4,000 infantry; the gradual, regular and 
beautiful advance of the {American} line up the Cerro, resembled the prog- 
ress of fire upon the prairie. Although exposed to the whole fire of the 
enemy while ascending the heights opposite the Cerro, our regiment could 
not refrain from cheering at a sight so glorious. 

The 3d was filing over the hills leading to the left of the Mexican 


* George T. M. Davis, Autobiography (New York, 1891 
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line. ... We marched several hundred yards without meeting with any ob 
struction, until, arriving within range of a battery of five guns, a deadly 
shower of grape and cannister fell upon the head of our line. It seemed 
impossible that any could escape unharmed—the small trees quivered in 
storm. At this point Gen. Shields was struck . The greatest loss sus 
tained by the 3d, occurred at the same place 


Marching on under this galling fire, we met a body of lancers; the regi- 


ment deployed, supposing that an attempt was making to out flank us. After 


a few rounds the lancers retreated We continued our march a short dis- 
tance, and met Col. Baker, who fled} a charge upon the five 
battery which had never ceased raking our line since we came within range 
Every man made his way through the chapparal, prickly pears and thorns 
in an incredible manner; looking at the ground afterwards, it seemed im 
possible that man could penetrate a place of the kind. There was a clean 


space of ground, about one hundred and fifty yards wide, before the battery, 


which stood upon a small elevanon. When our line emerged into this open 


| 


space, rend the air with shouts, the enemy precipitately lett his guns; so 


ng the ar 
great was his panic, that cannon shorted and primed were lett, which we 
turned and fired upon his retreating masses 

Our line advanced beyond the battery to the Jalapa road, in which stood 


the coach of Santa Anna, harnessed, ready to leave In the coach was 


found a cork leg of Santa Anna's, and near by his cash, amounting to about 
$20,000, his dinner, all his papers, provisions, baggage wagons and mules, 
which fell into the possession of our line 

The loss in killed and wounded in Gen. Shields’ brigade is as follows 
3d regiment, 3 killed and 13 wounded; «th Illinois regiment, 6 officers 


and 42 non-commissioned officers and privates killed and wounded. . It 
may be proper to state that Lieut. Col Willey {Wilson W. Wiley of Bond 
County} of the 3d Hlinois, with three companies detached from General 


Shields’ brigade, assisted in drawing Capt. Taylor's artillery over the Cerro 


Gordo hill, on the 18th. 


Lawler’s company was active in this battle. 

The march toward Mexico City was resumed: Jalapa and 
Perote were occupied without resistance. But when Scott was 
informed that most of the twelve months’ volunteers could not 
“be induced to reenlist under any circumstances or upon any 


* Bishop, Journal 13. This cork leg of Santa Anna’s is now in the custody 
See also John Nevin King’s account of this 


ot the Adjutant General of Illinois 
15n 


incident, quoted in the Spring 1953 issue of this Journal. p 
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conditions . . . no matter how far into the interior their regi- 
ments might have gone at the expiration of their terms of serv- 
ice” he was obliged to halt the advance." 


On the 5th fof May} ... a new order [was} given as follows: that all 
the twelve months volunteers advance no farther, but that they return back 
to Vera Cruz, thence take shipping for New Orleans, and there be discharged 
and paid off. There was found to be seven regiments of twelve months men; 
3d and 4th Illinois, Ist and 2d Tennessee infantry, one regiment Tennessee 
cavalry, one Alabama and one Georgia regiment. 

On the 6th of May, the twelve months volunteers took up the line of 
march for Vera Cruz. .... The 3d and 4th Illinois started at two o'clock, 
P.M. 

We arrived in the vicinity of Vera Cruz early on the morning of the 
10th. .... The 3d and 4th Hlinois commenced embarking on different vessels 
on the 12th. Seven companies of the 3d Hlinois embarked on the steamer 
Mary Kingsland, and sailed on the 13th for New Orleans, where we arrived 
on the 18th. 

On the 2Ist our seven companies were mustered out of service, and 
turned over their arms and accoutrements, and on the 22d were paid off 
Our men are starting for home as fast as they are paid off, and can get trans- 
portation. 

The 3d regiment Ilinois volunteers left Alton, Illinois, with 989 men. 
At the expiration of their term of service they mustered out 450 men, show- 
ing a loss of 539 men, of which 140 died in the service by disease, or were 
killed in battle, and 399 were discharged from the service on account of 


sickness. 


Lawler, one of the few Illinois volunteers willing to re- 
enlist, soon after returning home recruited a company of 
mounted troops called the Mameluke Legion. Governor Au- 
gustus C. French commissioned him captain of this independent 
cavalry company of 11-4 officers and men on August 23, 1847. 
Only two men from the captain’s infantry company—Second 
Lieutenant Samuel L. M. Proctor and Private Abraham Cren- 
shaw (probably Lawler’s brother-in-law ) — enlisted in the 
Mamelukes.' 

* Davis, Antobiography. 165-66 


Bishop, Journal, 45-40. 
' Lawler Papers. 
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The company took the water route to Mexico, apparently 
landing at Tampico. Adjutant General Elliott says: “Except 
the common experiences with fever, reptiles and insects, this 
company had no encounter with foes of any kind, and atter 
some routine service, laborious but unimportant, was returned 
to the place ot enlistment.” 

Lawler, however, reported deteating a Mexican cavairy 
force at Horcasitas and taking some prisoners on December |, 
1847; and the artist of his company, Corporal George W. 
Stickney, made a ten-by-sixteen-inch sketch of the captured 
fort, showing Lawler reviewing his cavalrymen after the 
Mexicans had fled.’ In a letter to his friend Congressman 
John A. McClernand of Shawnectown, Lawler gave particu- 
lars concerning this engagement: 

The citizens knew nothing of our approach until our advanced guard 


vallopped into the square. Ten minutes after our line was formed Thirty 
| 


lancers was seen approaching. I detatched Lts. Proctor and [John G.} Ridg 


way with thirty men to charge them. The mexicans on seeing american 
troops in the square retreated rapidly for a mile and then rallied and formed 
line of battle, waiting for our detatchment which did not keep them long in 
suspense. When they perceived Proctor and Ridgway bearing down steadily 
upon [them] they gave way without firing a gun and then the Racer com 
menced through the chapparel the Lts gallantly leading. Two mexicans were 
killed one mortally wounded and one taken prisiner and had it not been 
that Lt. Ridgway's horse threw him among the rocks in the charge there 
would have been more Hombres killed or captured. This is the first expert- 
ence of the Mamalukes in this campagin. Col. {William} Gates Comte here 
says our young officers deserve credit and has reported our expedition and 
the good conduct of Licuts Proctor and Ridgway to the Adjt. Genl. All 
the Mamalukes want is a fair field and I will risk my scalp and Reputation 


that they will be found right side up with Care 


Ihid.: Elliott, Services of Ulinois Soldiers, xxix-xxx, 309-11 (roster of the 
Mamelukes Another drawing by Stickney in the Lawler Papers shows an odd- 
shaped Mexican fort on the Tamisee River, sixty to seventy-five miles trom Tampico 
with a Mexican captain, lieutenant and corporal as prisoners. Other points of interest 
about the fort are noted, and the drawing also shows the nature of the surrounding 
country for many square miles-— vegetation, animals, birds, alligators, boats, roads, etc. 

Lawler to McClernand, Tampico, Dec. 10, 1847, McClernand Papers, Ill 
State Hist. Lib. 
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Four members of Lawler’s company wrote McClernand 
asking about prospects for peace, s saving “we have been sta- 
tioned here { Tampico | ever since we came to mexico and our 
company has been very sickly here but at this time is better 
and doing very well.” Lieutenant Proctor, however, had 
other things on his mind: 


We have had several scouts but only one of interest our scout to 
Horcasitas one hundred and ten miles from here on the road to san Louis 
{San Luis Potosi}. ... We are drilling four hours per day and are determined 
that the Mamelvkes shall not be behind any Troops in the service Regular 
or Volunteer in Mexico in drill and eficiency. 

I perceive by the report of the Secy of War that he advocates the unity 
of the isolated companies. Illinois has three in this line of operations one 
at this place and two between Vera cruz and the Capitol and they should be 
thrown together to give the Cavalry from Ills a chance for distinction as 
well as her infantry and in case this should be the policy adopted of which 
I entertain no doubt. Is not old Gallatin entitled to the Major she certainly 
is. Our company is the largest ... in the service from our state and the best 
drilled I am certain and justice would give her the Major Capt M K Lawler 
being the oldest officer in commission from our county and who has done 
as much and laboured as hard through fair and adverce circumstances to 
support the the [sc} dignity and keep up the chivalrous feeling of the [peo- 
ple} of Ills through this war is fairly entitled to a Majority In the Infantry 
Tactics he can not be beat and in Cavalry Tactics he is superior to any officer 
from Ills and excells any officer at this place {Tampico} Regular or Volunteer 
and as I have no doubt the President will make the appointments to the 
Batallion and as Cap Lawlers qualifications are know{n} to him his chance 
is the best and our friends will not fail I hope of advanceing him a notch or 
two for the benefit of the service the gratifycation of his friends and the 
Honor of old Gallatin. 


Sergeant William W’. Cayton wrote to the same eftect, 
and James C. Sloo added from Shawneetown: “It is unnes- 
sary for me to say any thing to you in his { Lawler’s } behalf. 
his character & standing needs no endorsement from any Qr. 
& all admit he is the best drill officer in the army.” T he bat- 
talion was never formed."' 


't Asa Webb, John Robison, Thomas Powell and Thomas Pool to McClernand, 
Tampico, Jan. 15, 1848; Proctor to McClernand, Tampico, Jan. 10, 1848; Cayton to 
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At the end of hostilities the Mamelukes were assigned 
to guard the army's wagon train from Brownsville at the mouth 
of the Rio Grande to St. Augustine near the Sabine River in 
eastern Texas. They were discharged at Shawneetown on 
October 26, 1848. Tw enty-four, however, had been discharged 
earlier: thirteen died in the service and one on the way home. 
Eleven were lost in Mexico. 

Lawler had been examined on December 21, 1844 by 
Supreme Court Justices James Shiclds and John Dean Caton, 
and had taken the required oath to practice law two days later. 
Though he never pri acticed regularly, he did present the claims 
tor bounty land of several who served under him. Some of 
the Mamcelukes also authorized him to press claims against 
the United States for the value of horses and equipage lost 
in the service and tor provender which they had been obliged 
to buy for their horses.” 

Lawler returned to his Gallatin County home, but his in- 
terests were not limited to agriculture. Beginning in February, 
1849 the Southern Ulinois Advocate of Shawneetown carried 
these advertisements: 

GREAT REVOLUTION IN EGYPT! 
TREMENDOUS EXCITEMENT! 
THE MAMELUKES 

ARE IN THE FIELD! 

M. K. & T. R. LAWLER 
HAVE JUST RECEIVED, and will sell at a small advance, a large assort- 
ment of GROCERIES, IRON, NAILS, BOOTS, SHOES, and some staple 
articles of DRY GOODS. Our establishment is on Main Street, next door 
above the Bank; where we will at all times be pleased to receive calls from 
our friends. 

We charge not 


McClernand, Tampico, Jan. 12, 1848; Sloo to McClernand, Shawneetown, Jan. 
1848, all in ” McClernand Papers 

‘Lawler Papers 

® Henry W. Moore of Equality, who had bought up a number of these claims, 
was engaged by Lawler’s agent J. E. Hill to assist in adjusting them. Moore sent 
some of the papers to Lawler in Mexico for correction and wrote to McClernand in 
Washington asking his help with the agencies there. Moore to McClernand, Jan. 6, 
14, 22, 29, 1848, McClernand Papers. Some of the soldiers aided by Lawler in this 
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THE ASIATIC CHOLERA 
IS APPROACHING!—THE CRISIS IS AT HAND/—MRS. PARTING 
TON REQUESTS THE GOVERNOR TO CALL OUT THE MILITIA. 
THE children of Adam who have had the misfortune to be born bare-footed, 
can obtain BOOTS and SHOES from M. K. and T. R. LAWLER’S—who 


have all sorts and sizes, for Ladies, Misses, Gentlemen, and Boys 


At the September, 1860 term of the Gallatin County Com- 
missioners’ Court Lawler, George Moore and John Crenshaw, 
“commissioners to expend appropriations on Shawneetown 
and Equality road,” made a report. Lawler petitioned to view 
a road near Equality and was later paid $25 for his services. 
He also received $27.24 for materials purchased as commis- 
sioner of addition and repairs to the county poorhouse. ” 

But he was ready in 1861 to aid in preserving the Union. 
Soon after the firing on Fort Sumter Lawler began organizing 
volunteers to sustain the government. The Eighteenth Regi- 
ment of Illinois Volunteers, which he recruited, was mustered 
into state service at Anna on May 16, !861 by Ulvsses S. Grant, 
then a captain on the staff of the Hlinois adjutant general, and 
on May 28 into the United States service for three vears by 
Captain Thomas G. Pitcher. Lawler’s commission as colonel 
was issued by Governor Richard Yates on July 2-4, to date as 
of May 20, when the Eighteenth had elected him. The ten 
companies of the regiment were recruited in Perry, Gallatin, 
way were Hiram M. Clusky {[McClusky’}, Hubbard A. Griggs, John W. Jones, Charles 
Lewis, Ransom Moore, Johnson Reed, Nathaniel Stiff. Stokley Vinson and William 
Wood. The mother of Peter O'Neill also asked his help in obtaining the money due 
her son who died at T 

Southern Illiois Advocate. Apr. 20, 1849. The printer's notes on both 
advertisements show that they were first inserted on Feb. 2. The headings illustrate 
a then prevalent practice of using unrelated “scareheads” in large type to draw readers 
attention to advertisements: Lawler’s sense of humor 1s evident in the tex. T. R. 
Lawler was Mich ael’s brother Thomas (see History of Gallatin. Salt Hamilton, 
Franklin and Williamson Counties, Ulimots (Chicago, 1887}, 136-37). ie om Advocate 
of May 3, 1850, Laeiles: was advertising “Just received and for sale 100 choice Bacon 
Hams, suitable for the aristocracy” and “Just Received, 50 bbls ee These adver- 
tisements contain no mention ot Thomas. As the four available Advocates ot 1851 
in the III. State Hist. Lib. (May 2, 6, Aug. 4, Oct. 31) contain no Lawler advertise- 
ments, it may be presumed that by then he had retired to his Equality farm. Lawler 
as commissioner appointed by the Gallatin County circuit court sold on June 3, 1850 


the real estate involved in Johx E. Hall v. Thomas Clayton et al. Ihid., May 3, 1850 


Gallatin Co. Commissioners’ Records 1860-1864, pp. 2, 3, 12, 27 (transcript, 


Ill. State Archives). 
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Jackson, Alexander, Pulaski, Wayne, Jefferson and Union 
counties. 

Early in September the Eighteenth petitioned to be placed 
under the command of McClernand, now a general: 

We are personally acquainted with General McClernand and have 
tull confidence in his abilities to command. He is one of our own citizens 
having represented our ninth Congressional district ably in the Halls of 
Congress. ... Most all of the men composing his brigade are our neighbours 


and kinsmen 


The request was granted. 

Lawler’s regiment was ordered to Bird’s Point, Missouri 
on June 25, 1861. The Colonel's request to McClernand tor 
permission to “go to Springtield Tomorrow on Regimental 
business and to return by St Louis and draw my pav and also 
the pay of of [s7c} Field & Statt officers and if possible to get 
a pavmaster to come down and pav our Regt.” 1s dated August 
Oat Mound City. On that date the regiment was ordered to 
Hutt’s Station, Missouri, on the Cairo & Fulton Railroad, but 
returned to Bird’s Point on the |-ith. 

On August 19 Lawler, in command at Bird’s Point (Camp 
Lyon), ordered a three-hundred-man detachment otf the 22¢ 
Hlinois Infantry and a company of the First Ilinois Cavalry 
to capture Charleston, Missouri, which was done with a Union 


loss of only one killed and seven wounded. Fifty Conteder- 


Lawler Papers Cairo” wrote trom Cairo to the I//r State Register on 
April 24, 1861 Major Lawler, atter taking steps to raise a brigade. has started tor 
Springtield to learn whether the governor will accept them. He is well and favorably 
nown as a soldier and a citizen in Egypt, and is just the man for such a position in 
this part of the state The Register ot April which contained this communication 
also stated Maj. LAWLER. of Gallatin county, arrived here {Springteld} yesterday, 
and tendered the governor a brigade of troops, in case ot another requisition upon 
the state. Maj. L. is a veteran of the Mexican campaign, a good soldier and just the 
man to head an Egyptian legion in support of the stars and stripes Yenlo” (prob- 
ably James Olney, regimental quartermaster of the 18th until he became lieutenant 
colonel of the Oth Illinois Cavalry on August 18) wrote trom Camp Anna on May 16 
describing conditions there and stating: “Candidates for oftices are as ‘plenty as black- 
berries For Colonel, Capt. M. K. Lawler, of Mexican notoriety, stands foremost 
] think he will be the Colonel. Capt. S{tephen} G. Hicks, of Washington county, 
(outside the district,) and Capt. Wm. Hunter, of Cairo, are also candidates.” I//:no15 
State Journal {Springtield}, May 20, 1861 

McClernand Papers (Sept. 2, 1861 

1 Thid. 
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ates were captured and thirteen killed. Later that month the 
Eighteenth was ordered to Mound City, Illinois “to recruit its 
health and guard the Gun Boats then being built at that place.” 
On October 5 it was relieved by the 10th Hlinois and ordered 
to Cairo; ina few days it was back at Bird’s Point.” 

On November 2 the Eighteenth joined Colonel Richard J. 
Oglesby’s Eighth Illinois in an expedition in pursuit of Jett 
Thompson, supposed to be in Bloomfield. When some miles 
away, the Illinois troops were informed that the Tenth Iowa 
had captured the town; they were then ordered to follow 
pen toward New Madrid. “Colonels Lawler and 
{ James S.} Rearden marched to Cape Girardeau in two days,” 
reported apie. “The whole force arrived at Bird’s Point 
on Tuesday, the 12th, having marched over 100 miles, and 
embarked and debarked twice, and traveled by water 85 miles 
besides, in less than nine days.” The Eighteenth then returned 
to Cairo. 

On September 7 Lawler wrote McClernand: 

I have some 4 or 5 officers in my Regt who are utterly worthless and | 

would {be} pleased to be rid of them. ... I have 500 men fit for active duty 
at a moments notice. Our Guns are the old flint lock ... and many of them 
out of order. Can you not let us have some arms of a better discription for 
the whole or a part of the Regt. Gen Freemont promised my Regt Rifles 
I am extremely anxious to have efficient arms. 
Eight days later he was ordered to repair to Springtield to 
obtain 4,000 stands of Enfield rifles “Or if such arms can not 
be procured, such other effective and approved arms as may 
be had there” for McClernand’s brigade. 

A military commission at Cairo of which Lawler was prest- 
dent recommended on October 9 that the ‘ ‘groceries or dog- 
geries, and houses of ill-fame be closed because we firmly 
believe that they are the cause of a great deal of demoralization 

22 [hid.: War of the Rebellion. Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies (cited hereinafter as O.R.), Series I, Vol. Il], 136-37; Lawler Papers 


Ser. 1, Vol. i, 236-5 
24 McClernand Papers. 
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in the Brigade.” Lawler complained on December 14 of a 
“notorious drunkard” in his regiment who “‘left his post as a 
sentry, procured whiskey, and getting furiously drunk, struck 
a member of his own company in the face with a billet of 
wood, and otherwise conducted himself” in an objectionable 
manner, and on December 19 of the father of a soldier who 
as a visitor was ‘spreading sedition and mutiny in camp.””” 

Colonel Lawler was ordered to be court-martialed on ac- 
count of numerous charges made against him which had been 
accumulating tor months. On December |! General Henry 
W’. Halleck, commanding at St. Louis, ordered the court- 
martial to be held on December 16 at Cairo and detailed twelve 
otticers including General McClernand for it. Colonel Wil- 
liam H. L. Wallace and Captain Charles T. Hotchkiss of the 
Eleventh Illinois were president and judge advocate respective- 
ly, and most of the other members of the court were officers 
of Illinois regiments.” 

The most serious charge deserves explanation in Lawler’s 
own words. On September 30 he had written McClernand: 

An aggravated case of murder occured here this morning at 2 Oclk Am 
Robert Dickman {Dickerman} of Company (G) shot Wm. Evans and killed 
him instantly. ... I thought at firsc to turn the culprit over to the Civil 
authorities, but on reflection, I recolect of a similar case that occured in 


Texas, some years since, and if I recolect rightly the murderer was tried by 


a Court Martial. ... Perhaps you have some knowledge of the case. I await 


your orders in this case. 


In response to a request trom McClernand tor further 
intormation, Lawler on November 2 quoted the above com- 


munication and added: 


In answer to this note, I received a communication from you of the 
same date, which, after stating what you deemed to be the rule of law in 


such cases, you add: — 


lhid 
Ihid 
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“The case, therefore, goes properly, to the civil authorities of Pulaski 
County.” 

In compliance with this suggestion, | immediately offered to deliver the 
prisoner to the civil authorities of Pulaski county, for trial, but they refused 
t» receive him, stating that a court of competent jurisdiction to try him, would 
not sit in that county for some months—by which time, the witnesses to the 
homicide, being soldiers, would probably be beyond the reach of process: 
and that, to receive him, under the circumstances, would be, in effect, to 
release him. 

The apprehensions awakened by this answer, caused great excitement 
and commotion in the regiment, not only lest the prisoner might escape, but 
that another of its members might become the victim of his fury. This 
apprehension was justified by the fact, that he had, a short time before. 
threatened to kill others of his comrades; and had charged his gun, as he 
alledged, for the purpose of shooting Joseph Campbell ... and was only 
prevented from doing so by being knocked down. 

In deference to the just indignation of the regiment, and for the pur- 
pose of preserving proper order and discipline in it, I delivered the prisoner 
into the hands of his company, until I should hear of their determination 

On the next day, the captain of his company summoned twelve men, 
from its number, who, after being empannelled and sworn, as a jury, to try 
this prisoner, accordingly did so, and found him guilty of murder 

The Captain passed sentence upon him, and the next day he was hung 

The jury who rendered the verdict, was composed of his own neighbors, 
and therefore may be supposed to have been uninfluenced by improper feel- 
ings towards him. 

Left, as I had been, from the beginning up to the period of your assum- 
ing command of the Post, isolated; and having been unjustly assailed, by the 
Press, upon various groundless pretexts connected with the discipline of my 
command, I though{t] proper ... to permit the sentence which had been 
passed to be carried into effect. 

In doing so, I only yielded to what I conceived to be a military necessity, 
involving the good order, the proper discipline, and the individual safety of 
my command. 

If ... I have committed an error, it was an honest one ... only from an 
earnest desire to preserve the efficiency of my regiment, that they might, in 


the most efficient manner, serve their country.”* 


This was the first of five general charges against Lawler. 
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The second, “conduct unbecoming an officer and a gen- 
tleman,”” had seven specifications: (1) He had ordered and 
compelled “with a drawn sword, to prevent interference,” 
two men of his regiment to engage in a “most brutal and de- 
moralizing” fist fight in the presence of his soldiers; (2) he 
had caused “Tartar Emetic, Ipecac, or some other noxious 
drugs, to be put into whisky and sent to the soldiers of his 
command . . . in the guard house,” causing them to become 
very ill from drinking it; (3) at Mound City he had beaten 
certain soldiers with his fist; (4) at Cairo he had beaten, 
knocked down and kicked another private; (5) he had ordered 
certain officers to patrol the streets ot Cairo and “to knock 
down all who retuse to come peacetully” to their quarters: 


(6) he had compelled “by threats of personal violence” one 
of his captains “to beat and knock down” two privates “in the 


presence of a large number” of his soldiers; (7) he had threat- 
ened to knock down the said captain when he remonstrated 
against executing the order. 

The third charge, violation of the 15th Article of War, 
had two specifications: (1) He had at Mound City caused 
the name of a licutenant to be omitted trom its proper place 
on a “muster and pay roll,” and “entered at the foot of said 
roll, as resigned, intending thereby fraudulently to deprive 
said Ist Licutenant . . . of his office and his pay’; (2) in June 
at Bird’s Point he had caused the names of several privates to 
be placed on the muster roll of Company H when he knew 
they belonged to Company G. 

The fourth charge, “conduct prejudicial to good order 
and discipline,” had three specifications: (1) At Commerce, 
Missouri, on November | he had neglected to arrest and pre- 
fer charges against one of his captains, who in Lawler’s pres- 
ence had “with threats of violence and with a loaded pistol in 
his hand” compelled a private “to ‘dance, ‘mark time,’ and 
perform other compulsory movements, and threatened to shoot 
him... if he failed to obey”; (2) he had permitted Dicker- 


/ 
| 
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man to be unfairly tried, condemned and executed; (3) on 
December | at Camp Cairo he had caused his nephew Private 
Patrick Lawler to be commissioned captain of Company D, 
knowing that he was “notoriously . . . incompetent to per- 
form the duties of said ottice.”’ 

The single specification of the fitth charge, violation of 
the 208th section of the 24th Article of War, was that in July 
at Bird’s Point he had appointed “Father Louis { A.} Lambert, 
Chaplain of said 18th Regiment, without the recommendation 
of a council of administration, or the vote of the Field Officers 
and Company Commanders of said [8th Regiment . . . and 
in defiance of a petition signed by a large majority of the Com- 
missioned Officers . . . requesting the appointment of the 
Reverend Mr. Babbitt as Chaplain.” 

To all the charges and specifications Lawler pleaded not 


guilty. The court exonerated him on the first charge; on 
specifications 3, 6 and 7 of the second charge; on both speciti- 


cations of the third charge; on specification 5 of the fourth 
charge; and on the fifth charge. Since he was declared guilty 
on the other specifications of the second and fourth charges, 
however, the general verdict was “guilty” and he was sen- 
tenced to dismissal from the service. 

General Halleck, in reviewing the case, said: 

The evidence shows that irregularities have occurred in mustering, and 
in the way of drunkenness, punishments, &c.; also, that through probable 
fear of a mob, certain improprieties were not stopped, and no efforts were 
made by Col. Lawler, either by calling for aid and support from other sta- 
tions, or turning out his own command, to put down insubordination. 

Col. Lawler was {nevertheless} improperly tried [on the first charge}. ... 

The evidence does not show that any “dangerous and severe illness” was 
caused by prisoners drinking their own whisky. ... There is a want of evi- 
dence to prove the facts alleged as to the drawn sword or the knocking 
down. 

The accused is found “Guilty” of the 2d and 3d specifications of the 4th 


charge entire. when there is a want of evidence ... to warrant such finding. . . . 


“" General Orders No. 12, Dept. of the Missouri, Jan. 8, 1862, shid 
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The accusations alleged run from June to November, 1861. Upon this 
point the Commanding Generai is obliged to remark: that it is highly im- 
proper to hold charges in reserve, in order that they may accumulate, so 
as ... collectively ... to justify a prosecution. ... The Judge Advocate 
{proceeded in a manner} not in accordance with the customs of service or 
military usage. The record does not account for the absence of seven mem- 
bers fof the court} during the course of the trial. 

Taking into consideration the above circumstances and_ facts, 
tence awarded by the Court is disapproved. Col. M. K. Lawler 


released from arr ind resume his sword 


The Eighteenth Hlinots parti ipated in the sortie into Ken- 
tucky, January 9-20, 1862. It was in the campaign which re- 
sulted in the capture of Forts Henry and Donelson, February 
2-15, however, that the regiment received its real baptism ot 
fire. It led in the advance upon the Contederate fortifications 
at Donelson. and the men suftered in the inclement weather. 
Captain Samuel Bb. Marks’ report states: 

On th cht he [2th instant { bruary : ve camps 
hill in front of the enemy's batteries, . it 300 yards distant 


ing a line of battle, we sent out a port yf TWO Companics 


» the front, who approached the enemy's pickets and fired upon 


men and wounding 4 and driving them in disorder. The 
regiment was then ordered back a short distance to a point less exposed 
On the ... 13th ... frequent skirmishes took place between our scout 
and those of the encmy. In the afternoon ... we advanced over the hill, and 
within 200 yards of the enemy's breastworks Here we were fired upon, kill 
ing | of our men and wounding 4. We then (with a view of storming their 
batteries) advanced to within about 50 yards of their intrenchments. ... A 
movement against them a ¢ deemed impracticable . re 
tired to our position of the morning 
On the morning of the 15 were aroused about daybreak by a 
rapid and heavy firing upon our right and front. The regiment was speedily 
formed into line, and in a very few minutes we received the fire of the 
enemy, and the engagement became general along the right wing. ... Our 


men stood their ground well, conducting themselves with remarkable cool- 


Ibid. On Jan 1862, Captain Richard R. Hopkins, Co. H, 15th IIL. com- 
plained that a soldier whom he had contined tor abusing a sick man cursed Hopkins 


and accused him of swearing to a lie in Lawler’s court martial (McClernand Papers 
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ness and bravery. Early in the engagement Colonel Lawler was severely 
wounded in the arm, but did not retire from the field 

The enemy poured in in such overwhelming numbers and with such 
rapidity, that ... it was deemed prudent to retire. ... We were furnished 
with ammunition, and... were posted on a hill in front of one of the enemy's 
redoubts, and spent another sleepless night upon our arms. In the morning 
we were preparing to storm their batteries, when they exhibited the white 


flag. ... 
Colonel Lawler, although severely wounded, remained on the ground 


until the regiment had all retired, exhibiting throughout the trying scene a 
perfect coolness and_self-possession. 

Six captains, one lieutenant and 15-4 non-commissioned 
officers and privates were also wounded, and two officers and 
49 non-coms and privates killed. The 213 casualties equaled 
one-third the roll of the regiment. McClernand’s report men- 
tioned the “movement . . . boldly and rapidly executed by 
Colonel Lawler,” and the bravery of the Eighteenth on the 
final day of the battle. Lawler himself said: 

The conduct of my Regt on that bloody field (being their first combat ) 
would immortalize any Regiment, and I cannot help expressing it, that I was 
proud I was their commander. In every march and battle they held the post 
of honor.’* 

After a leave of absence to permit his wound to heal, 
Lawler reported tor duty on April 18 at Pittsburg Landing, 
Tennessee, and on May 7 was placed in command of the Sec- 
ond Brigade of the Second Reserve Division of the Army of 
the Tennessee. After the capture of Corinth, Mississippi, he 
took command of the First Brigade during the illness of Gen- 
eral John A. Logan. During this time Governor Yates re- 
viewed the brigade and praised it “tor their patriotic devotion, 
the luster they had shed upon IIlinois, and their soldierly ap- 
pearance and expertness.”” 

On Logan's recovery, Lawler as senior colonel took com- 
mand of the Third Brigade. As brigade commander, though 


31 Q.R., Ser. I, Vol. VII. 190-91. 
2 Ibid., 171; Lawler Papers. 
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still with the rank of colonel, he participated in numerous 
engagements in western Tennessee and northern Mississippi. 
He was stationed at Jackson, Tennessee in June, 1862 and 
from October, 1862 to March, 1863 had charge of the post and 
of operations against the Confederates trom that position. 
Grant reported: “To save the bridge 6 miles south of Bolivar 
I ordered two regiments from here, under Col. Lawler. It had 
the desired eftect.”. General James B. McPherson reported: 


Colonels M. K. Lawler and J. D. Stevenson [7th Missouri}, each com- 


manding a brigade, behaved with the utmost coolness, gallantry, and discre- 


tion—prompt in handling their troops and never shirking the post of danger 


I most cordially commend them to your consideration. 


From December 20, 1862 to January 3, 1863 Lawler had 
a series of skirmishes with Nathan Bedford Forrest's cavalry, 
driving them across the Tennessee River and preventing their 
return. On the last dav of March, 1863 Lawler “was ordered 
to Bolivar {Tennessee} with the 18th. Il. ‘then mounted’ and 
the Ist. West Tenn. Cavalry, to drive out or Capture the 
rebels.” This he did, “capturing torty rebels and dispersing 
the remainder of them.” 

Such meritorious service was rewarded by a commission 
as brigadier gencral of volunteers, of which he was officially 
notified at Corinth on April 25, 1863. He was ordered to 
report to Major General McClernand tor duty. At Port Gib- 
son, Mississippi on May 2 Lawler assumed command of the 
Second Brigade of the Fourteenth Division of the Thirteenth 


Army Corps, comprising the [1th Wisconsin, the 21st, 22d 
and 23d lowa, and the First lowa Battery (or Peoria Battery ) 

in all about 2,300 men. The Division was commanded by 
Brigadier General Eugene A. Carr, a tormer colonel of the 
Third Hlinots Cavalry. 


t Ibid., Ser. 1, Vol. XVII, pt. 1, 49 157-59 

Thid.. 300, 369-70, 552 

"Lawler Papers. Governor Yates wrote Lincoln recommending Lawler's pro- 
motion on July 10, 1862. McClernand, Oglesby, Grant and John A. Logan endorsed 


the Governor's recommendation August 1°-20. Mason Brayman, tormerly McCler 
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Lawler was ordered to remain behind most of the army 
during the last campaign against Vicksburg. His brigade was 
to garrison Port Gibson and cover Bayou Pierre while the 
rebel wounded were paroled, the Union wounded moved to 
hospitals, and supplies brought up from Bruinsburg. On May 
5 he marched to Willow Springs; on May 7 to Big Sand Creek, 
four miles beyond Rocky Springs on the Jackson road: on 
May 10 to Five Mile Creek on the Cay uga road: and on May 
12 to Fourteen Mile Creek on the Auburn and Edwards Sta- 
tion road. On May 13 he was within four miles of Raymond, 
and the next day seven miles from Jackson. Since the capital 
was occupied by Union troops that evening, the next day Law- 
ler countermarched through Raymond toward Edwards Sta- 
tion, stopping tor the night at Hawkins Plantation three miles 
beyond the town. 

At Champion Hills, southeast of Vicksburg and east of 
the Big Black River, the Confederates occupied a strong posi- 
tion on a narrow ridge covered with a heavy forest. Generals 
Alvin P. Hovey and John A. Logan began the Union attack 
about 11 A.M. on May 16. McClernand’s corps, including 
Lawler’s brigade, was some distance away and did not arrive 
nand’s adjutant and then colonel of the 29th Illinois, added his recommendation on 


August 22. State Auditor Jesse K. Dubois and Secretary ot State Ozias M. Hatch 
personal friends of Lincoln, added their recommendations in October. On copies of 


all these recommendations Lincoln endorsed on December 13: “Col. Lawler. Submitted 
to Gen. Halleck A. Lincoln Original, Ill. State Hist. Lib. Halleck was then 
veneral-in-chiet at Washington His favorable reaction may be interred from the 
inclusion of Lawler’s name in a list of 63 recommendations tor brigadier generalships 
sent by Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton to Lincoln on Jan. 19, 1863 and trans 
mitted by Lincoln to the Senate the same day. The list as a whole was reterred to the 
Cemmittee on Military Affairs and the Militia on Jan. 22, and returned to the Presi 
dent on Feb. 12 by Senate approval of a committee recommendation to that effect 
Stanton submitted to Lincoln on March 2 another list, on which Lawler’s was one ot 


the ~4 names. Lincoln transmitted this list to the Senate two days later, on the tirst 
day of the short special session ot the Senate of the 38th Congress called to act on 
nominations. This list was reterred to committee on March 6 and reported favorably 
and conti rmed by the Senate on March 9, with rank to date from Nov. 29, 1862 
Senate Executive Journal. XIIl: 92-94, 97, 128, 213-15, 221, 261-62.  Lawler’s 
commissions as ; brig radier general (signed by Lincoln) and as brevet major general 
(signed by Johnson) burned several years ago in R. E. Lawler’s home near Equality. 
Both names for the battery occur in Lawler’s official report (O.R.. Ser. 1, Vol. XXIV, 
pt. 2, 133-42); there is nothing w indicate that there was ever more than one 
battery in this brigade. 

* Lawler Papers. 
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until about 2:30 p.M. Lawler’s brigade, previously held in 
reserve, “here cast the trembling balance in our favor,” said 
McClernand. “Himself narrowly escaping the effects of a 
shell, his men . . . dashed forward, shooting down the 
enemy's artillery horses, driving away his gunners, and captur- 
ing two picces of cannon.” The Confederates fled toward 
Vicksburg, hotly pursued by Carr’s division with Lawler’s 
brigade in the lead. 

Lawler’s brigade also led the advance against the Con- 
federate entrenchments along the Big Black the next day, tak- 
ing position ‘on the right resting its flank near Big Black,” to 
capture the position and if possible prevent the enemy from 
retreating into Vicksburg. While Grant was considering a 
message from Halleck to leave the vicinity of Vicksburg and 
co-operate with General Nathanicl P. Banks in an assault on 
Port Hudson tarther south, he “heard great cheering to the 
right of our line and, looking in that direction, saw Lawler 
in his shirt sleeves leading a charge upon the enemy.” Halleck’s 
advice was given no further consideration. Grant's report 
of this battle stated: 


Lawler discovered that by moving a portion of his brigade under cover 
of the river bank he could get a position from which that place [the Con- 
federate ritle-pits} could be successfully assaulted, and ordered a charge ac- 
cordingly. Notwithstanding the level ground over which a portion of his 
troops had to pass without cover, and the great obstacle of the ditch in front 
of the enemy's works, the charge was gallantly and successfully made, and 
in a few minutes the entire garrison, with seventeen pieces of artillery, were 


the trophies of this brilliant and daring movement.' 
McClernand reported: 


General Lawler, ... availing himself of information obtained by Col 
{John J].} Mudd, chief of Cavalry, of the practicability of muking a near ap- 


proach under partial cover on the extreme right, dashed forward under a 


*McClernand’s report (Springteld, 1863 (oid. *Ser. Vol. SEXIN, 
pt. 1, 146-52 

'McClernand’s report, Lawler Papers; Personal Memoirs of U. 8. Grant (2 vols., 
New York, 1885), I: 524-27 

10-O.R., Ser. 1, Vol. XXIV, pt. 1, 54; Lawler Papers 
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heavy fire across a narrow field, and, with fixed bayonets, carried the enemy's 
works, capturing many prisoners and routing him. This feat was eminently 
brilliant, and reflects the highest credit upon the gallant officers and men of 


Gen. Lawler’s and {Peter ].} Osterhaus’ commands, who achieved it.*! 


Sylvanus Cadwallader, Chicgo Times correspondent with 


the army, witnessed the charge: 


Lawler ... made one of his characteristic dashes across a small cotton 
field, plunged into the bayou in line of battle where the mud ranged in depth 
from the men’s knees to their armpits, scrambled through and out of. it, 
stormed the rebel ritlepits and swarmed over their cotton-bale breastworks 
with irresistible impetuosity. Lawler’s men suffered severely from the mus- 
ketry fire on their advance, and from the rebel batteries on the opposite shore 
of the river covering the position, but nothing could check them for an 
instant. It was at the same time the most perilous and ludicrous charge that 


I witnessed during the war.' 
Lawler’s own report stated: 


Late in the forenoon ... Colonel {William H.} Kinsman, Twenty-Third 
Iowa Volunteers, proposed to charge at once the enemy's works and drive 
them out at the point of the bayonet, and asked my consent to the same. 

Foreseeing that a charge by a single regiment, unsustained by the whole 
line, against fortifications as formidable as those in his front, could hardly be 
successful, at the same time I gave my consent to his daring proposition I 
determined that there should be a simultaneous movement on the part of my 
whole command. ... 

Orders were further given that the men should reserve their fire untl 
upon the rebel works. 

Through a terrible fire of musketry from the enemy in front and a galling 
fire from his sharpshooters on the right, these brave men dashed bravely 
on. 

{They} pressed onward, nearer and nearer, to the rebel works, over the 
open field, 500 yards, under a wasting fire, and up to the edge of the bayou. 
Halting here only long enough to pour into the enemy a deadly volley, they 
dashed forward through the bayou, filled with water, fallen timber, and brush, 
on to the rebel works with the shout of victory, driving the enemy with con- 


fusion from their breastworks and rifle-pits, and entering in triumph the 


‘l McClernand’s report, Lawler Papers. 
* Cadwallader diary, MS, Ill. State Hist. Lib., printed in Benjamin P. Thomas, ed., 
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rebel stronghold. ... Those of the rebels who were not captured hastened 
to make good their retreat over the bridge. As the result of this successtul 
charge, we may with justice claim that it gave our army entire possession 
of the enemy's extended lines of works, and with them their field artillery.’ 

Four stands of colors, 1,460 muskets and 1,120 prisoners 
were taken by Lawler’s brigade; but it lost 14 killed, including 
Colonel Kinsman, and 185 wounded in this charge.  Assist- 
ant Secretary of War Charles A. Dana, who was present, said 
later in the Chicco Re publica “It was one of the most 
splendid exploits of the war, a it was astonishing in going 
over the field to see how tew ot Lawler’s brave fellows had 
fallen in so audacious an onsct.’ 


Edward Pollard, Confederate historian, said of this 


charge: “The | Confederate | position was one ot extraordi- 


nary strength. . . . It would be well if. this page could be 
omitted from our militi ry records and its dishonor spared.’ 
Lawler wrote his wite the day after the battle: 


Grant, McClernand, McPherson, Logan, and others came to congrat 
me on the brilliant charge of my Brigade. The storming of this work and 
the Prisoners and trophies is one of the most brilliant of this war. Hold up 
your head and let your eyes brighten and thank God with all your heart that 
I passed through the two days battle unscathed; and remember oe dear that 
your prayers and spirit hovered near me, and that 1 wished my = of the 


to take place on your birth{day, May 16} and said so y brigade 


real ca: on did not come off till yesterday [May 17} when we 


honored you by bidding all our thunders salute you 


Atter the battle Dana tound Lawler 
sitting on a log in the edge of the woods, in considerable dishabille, brewing 


a pot of coffee, while his stout steed, unharmed by all the storm of bullets, 


O:R.,. Ser. I, Vol. XXIV, pt. 2, 1 two leather-bound MS volumes ot 
Lawler’s war experiences and another of similar content, apparently prepared tor the 
War Department, Lawler Papers 

Tawler Papers; The United States Biographical Dictionary. 
Chicago, Cincinnati and New York, 1S7< 2 

Ibid. Pollard, an ardent secessionist, edited the Richmond Examiner 
the war and criticized President Davis unmercitully 

This letter was begun on the same sheet as a letter to his son John dated May 11 
in which he tells how he “caught a /owse on my neck with reddish cast not of my own 
raising so I discarded the gentleman and made him pay the penalty ot his temerity 
Lawler Papers (No. 104 
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stood by unhitched, and a staff officer was seeking dry branches for fuel. 


Presently General Grant came up with his staff, and thanked the lidaadie: 


with unusual warmth and abundance of phrase, as his deed deserved.’ 


The campaign now settled down to the siege of Vicks- 
burg; but Grant, still unwilling to admit that the city. was 
impregnable to assault, ordered a general attack by all the 
Union forces on May 22. McClernand’s report stated: 


Men never fought more gallantly; may, more desperately. For more 
than eight long hours they maintained their ground with death-like tenacity. 
Neither the blazing sun, nor the deadly fire of the enemy shook them. Their 
constancy and valor filled me with admiration. The spectacle was one never 


to be forgotten." 


The brigade lost 575 killed, wounded and missing on this 
day. Though the assault was repulsed and the Union forces 
driven back to their entrenchments, some of Lawler’s men 
penetrated farther into the defenses than any others. Within 
fitteen minutes after the attack began, reported McClernand: 


Lawler’s and Landrum’s brigades had carried the ditch, slope and bastion 
of a fort. Some of the men, emulous of each other, rushed into the fort, 
finding a piece of artillery, and in time to see the men who had been serving 
and supporting it, escape. ... All of this daring and heroic party were shot 
down except one, who, recovering from the stunning effect of a shot, seized 
his musket, and captured and brought away thirteen rebels, who had returned 
and fired their guns. The captor was Sergeant Joseph [E.} Griffith, of the 
22d Iowa, who, I am happy to say, has since been promoted. The colors of 
the 13th Illinois were planted upon the counterscarp of the ditch, while those 


of the 48th Ohio and 77th Illinois waved over the bastion.*" 


Lawler took a personal interest in young Sergeant Griffith 
(promoted to second licutenant June 4 and first lieutenant 
August 31) and procured him an appointment to West Point, 
from which place he wrote on May 27, 1864 that “Ever since 
the 22d. day of last May I have considered myself under obli- 


Harrisburg (All.) Chronicle, Sept. 6, 1865, quoting Chicago Republican, of 
which Dana was editor after the war. 
** McClernand’s report, Lawler Papers (p. 12). 
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gations to you and have looked up to you as a father.” Two 
letters from Griffith in 1869 continue to call Lawler his “mili- 
tary father” and to remind the general of shared experiences 


in the Vicksburg campaign: 


A flea which I found on me whilst on a Miss river boat the other day, 
reminded me of you as you sat tailor fashion in that Hd.qr tent in the ravine 
behind Vicksburg and T laughed I saw ... your good natured smile turn- 
ing into sunshine, the dark and frowning clouds of war with its immediate 
perils and irksome surroundings. I saw you when first you took command 
of the “iron clads’ .. your fat sides, merry with laughter. 

I see you again, a few minutes before the “charge of the 1100” at the 
Big Black river bridge—and away we left you into the bayou, over the 
parapet and into the “rebs.” IT see you again on the 22d May as you anxiously 
awaited my coming up the hill with those jolly looking rebs. ... Mrs G & 


myself {consider ourselves} your adopted daughter & Son. 


A personal description of Lawler, fitting well with Grit- 
fith’s allusions, occurs in the New York Tribune ot August 5, 
1863: 

Among the celebrated and prominent officers of General Grant's army 
is Brig.-Gen. Lawler, or, as he is known among the troops, “the checkshirt 
general,” and by others as the “Garibaldi of the West.” Gen. Lawler is from 
Illinois, where he owns an extensive farm, from which, by his industry as an 
agriculturist, he has attained a position of opulence. When the Rebellion 
broke out, he was at work in the field, and, musing on the matter while fol- 
lowing his plow, he determined to give his personal services to the Govern- 
ment. He raised a regiment of troops, and subsequently was elevated for 
meritorious services to his present rank. Gen. Lawler is a fair representative 
of the Western farmer. He is nearly six feet in height, built in proportion, 
weighs over 200 pounds, and is about 50 years of age. In his military posi- 


} 
tion he eschews all ostentation. In the field and camp he wears an ordinary 


suit of blue flannel, his trowsers tucked into his boots, and a white felt hat. 
He wears no insignia indicative of rank except a gilt cord on his hat. As a 
soldier, he stands well, is a happy conversationalist and humorist, and as a 
disciplinarian is strict. He has served in all the battles on the Mississippi 


Grithith to Lawler, West Point, May 27, 1864, Keokuk, July 21, Aug. 10, 1869, 
Lawler Papers. Grithth became a lieutenant in the U. S. Engineer Corps upon 
graduation trom West Point 

A similar clipping headed “Vicksburg correspondence New York Herald” is 
in the Lawler Papers. This may also be trom Cadwallader’s pen. Lawler’s monument 
at Vicksburg, furnished by the War Department, 1s larger than those of most brigadiers 
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Cadwallader’s personal description ot Lawler is similar: 


General Lawler was a large and excessively fat man—a fine type of the 
generous, rollicking, fighting Irishman. His cherished maxim was the Tip- 
perary one: “If you see a head, hit it.” He saw Green's brigade in a false 
and vulnerable position, and could not forbear impulsive action. He was 
precisely the kind of officer to make an assault. and ask permission to do so 
afterwards. I cannot say positively that he acted in this case {the charge at 


the Big Black} without orders, but I always supposed that he did. 

Other personal sidelights are given by his friend and 
neighbor Bluford Wilson: 

Lawler was a Catholic Irishman ... and a Democrat to the backbone 


It was of this quaint, but fine old soldier that General Grant said 
| 


“When it comes to just plain hard fighting, I would rather trust Old Mike 


Lawler than any of them.” 
Lawler, although a very heavy man, almost Falstaffian in girth, was a 
strictly temperate man, a devout Catholic, and as imperturbable under fire 


as any Paladin... . 

To a profane member of his staff, during one of the fighting days at 
Vicksburg, who was loudly violating the Third Commandment, the general 
said: “IT am astonished to hear you praying at this time. IT always say my 
prayers before going into battle.” . 

To his adjutant general, then a youth, undergoing his baptism of fire, in 
his first battle ac Champion Hills, and who knew no better than to dodge 


the singing minnies, he said, quietly but firmly: “You dam little fool! Don’t 
dodge! Don’t you know when you hear the bullets they have already passed.” 


It cured the captain of the habit. 

As is well known, McClernand’s ill-timed order of con- 
gratulation to his troops after the assault of May 22 led to his 
removal by Grant. Lawler showed that his personal friend- 
ship for McClernand was less strong than his regard for mili- 
tary discipline. Dana wrote Secretary Stanton on June 20: 

McClernand left yesterday on his way to Memphis. It appears that ten 
days ago he invited General M. K. Lawler to attend a mecting of officers 
from his corps, at which resolutions commendatory of himself (McClernand ) 


* Cadwallader diary, printed in Three Years with Grant, 83-84. 


Bluford Wilson, “Southern Illinois in the Civil War,’ Transactions of the 
Ilinots State Historical Society for the Year 1911, pp. 101-2. Wilson's speech was 
given at a special meeting of the Society commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of 
the tiring on Fort Sumter. 
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were to be passed. Lawler refused, on the ground that it would be a mutinous 
proceeding, and does not know whether such a meeting was held."' 


On July 5, the day after the surrender of Vicksburg, Law- 
ler started for Jackson, Mississippi, and took part in the siege 
of that city, entering it on July 17. General William P. Ben- 
ton, commanding the expedition, reported: “Brigadier Gen- 
eral Lawler, commanding the Second Brigade, with a clear 
head and comprehensive mind, combined with the tact of an 
experienced officer, and a stranger to personal fear, was always 
at the post of duty.” On July 18 Lawler relinquished com- 
mand of the brigade to Colonel William M. Stone of the 22d 
lowa and enjoyed a leave of absence until August 15. 

About this time a report from his davs as colonel arose 
to plague the General. Daniel H. Brush, Lawler’s successor 
in command of the 18th Illinois, wrote the Paymaster General 
on August 3 concerning Lawler’s use of a soldier, John Movers, 
is an orderly.’ The matter was apparently dropped after 
Lawler’s explanation of September 26 was received. 

Returning to active duty, Lawler was temporarily as- 
signed to command the Fourth Division of the Thirteenth 
Arm\ Corps and went with it to New Orleans. Relieved of 
this command on September 21, he was assigned two days 
later to command the Third Brigade of the First Division of 
the Thirteenth Army Corps at Brashear City, and on October 
23 became commander of the entire First Division with head- 
quarters at Vermilion Bayou, Louisiana. On October 31 his 
division was stationed at New Iberia. After campaigning 
“up the Teche country . . . as far as Opelousas, returned to 
Berwick Bay, and the Div. was sent by detachments to Texas. 
Landed at Decrows Point November 28th.” He was relieved 
December 14 and by special order of December 21 received 

an extended ee on a surgeon's certificate.’ 


1OR., Ser. I, Vol. XXIV, pt. 1, 105 
Ibid., pt. 2, 615 

" Lawler Papers 

Ihid 

Ibid 
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Reporting tor duty on February 15, 1861, he reassumed 
command of the Third Brigade, First Division, Thirteenth 
Army Corps at Indianola, Texas on February 28, 1864. Gen- 
eral Napoleon J. T. Dana, wishing to get away from the post, 
bombarded the War Department with requests tor a transter, 
referring to Lawler as “a competent gencral officer” on Febru- 
ary 28 and “also a very competent officer” on March 5. After 
successfully campaigning helen Galveston, Lawler lett Mata- 
gorda Bay with his division on April IS, arriving at New 
Orleans on the twenty-first. He left for Alexandria, Louisiana 
on the twenty-third and arrived there on the twenty-sixth. 

On Mav 1, due to the illness of General McClernand, 
Lawler became Chief of Statt of the detachment of the Thir- 
teenth Army Corps stationed near Alexandria, including the 
Third and Fourth Divisions and the Second Br igade of the 
First Division. On May 9 he became acting field commander. 
Morganza, in Point Coupée Parish twenty miles northwest of 
Baton Rouge, was his center of operations. Here Lawler com- 
manded the largest number of troops in his career: 18,691 
officers and men as of August 1, including 3,724 Negro troops 
and 2,948 cavalry. While there were only sporadic conflicts 
with Confederate forces, he was considerably harassed by 
guerrillas, as his proclamation issued on August 7 showed.” 

Assistant Adjutant General Frederic Speed wrote to Gen- 
eral Joseph J. Reynolds from Morganza on August 1|2: 


I returned yesterday afternoon from a three days’ raid with the cavalry 
which I accompanied at the request of General Lawler The object was 
to break up the guerrilla bands which infest that section. But few small 


bands were met. These were better mounted than our men. and 


in only one 
instance were able to run them down .T can see no good to come from 
the raids made through this country, and would respectfully suggest that as 


much be intimated to General Lawler.’ 


lbid.; O.R.. Ser. 1, Vol. XXXIV pt. 2, 451, 504 
Lawler Papers; O.R.. Ser: I, Vol. XLI. pt. 2. 593-94 
lhid.. 663-64 
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“General Lawler, commanding the post at Morganza, 
held an election within his picket lines” presumably at the 
time of the presidential election in November, 1864. “The 
election was sacredly confined to the post.’ 

By an order of November 20 Lawler was relieved at Mor- 
ganza and ordered to report to General Reynolds at the mouth 
of the White River for assignment to duty. He turned over 
the command on November 23 and was put in charge of the 
Third Division, Nineteenth Army Corps at Memphis. He was 
engaged from December 20-26 with nine regiments and two 
batteries in a feint against Corinth and the Memphis & Charles- 
ton Railroad so as to prevent the enem\ from concentrating 
against a simultaneous cavalry expe -dition under General Ben- 
jamin H. Grierson. Two days after his return he was in com- 
mand ot the post and defenses of Memphis during the illness 
of General John C. Veatch. On January 1, 1865 he took his 
division to New Orleans. On February 3 Lawler, suffering 
from hemorrhoids. was granted a twenty-day leave of absence. 
He reported for duty to General Stephen A. Hurlbut at New 
Orleans on March 7, and on March 23 was assigned to suc- 
ceed Colonel John G. Fonda in command of the District of 
Fast Louisiana, with headquarters at Baton Rouge. 

General Edward R. S. Canby recommended Lawler for 
a well deserved major generalship. Lincoln approved the 


promotion but did not live to sign the commission. President 


Andrew Johnson signed Lawler’s commission as brevet major 
general on April 27, 1865 (to date from March 13, 1865). 
With hostilities at an end, several other military districts were 
consolidated with the District of East Louisiana on May 29. 
Lawler remained in command at Baton Rouge until August 


11, 1865 when his predecessor Fonda relieved him." 

F. L. Claiborne to Nathaniel P. Banks. May 22, 1865, 7bid.., 
MEV pt: 25.99 This letter proceeds to complain about one ‘Watson, who is 
not a citizen” of Louisiana, claiming to represent Point Coupee and two other parishes 
in the Louisiana legislature on account of that election, though he “did not receive 
the vote of one citizen of either of those parishes.” 


Lawler Papers. 
[hid. 
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Lawler returned home to be honorably discharged. He 
had been in the service from May 20, 1861 to August 11, 1865, 
with six leaves of absence totaling 17-4 days, the longest—-sixty- 
three days—to allow the wound received at Fort Donelson to 
heal. In all that time, aside trom the court martial and the 
employment of the orderly, the only complaint about him was 
that he had passed within the enemy lines one Sunday to hear 
mass, rendering himself liable to capture. 

After the war the General and his son John C. Lawler 
spent a vear in Louisiana and two in Texas, buving and selling 
horses.” He also “bought at sherift’s sale for $6,000 the Ar- 
lington Plantation near Baton Rouge, formerly valued at 
$200,000. The report added that he ‘‘1s going to settle in 
Louisiana as a planter”; however, in 1868 he returned to spend 
the remainder of his lite on his farm near Equality.” Like Cin- 
cinnatus of old, he returned to peaceful agricultural pursuits 
atter successfully defending nis country." 

He seems, however, unlike many of his fellow-soldiers, 

have sought office only once—from his old commander 

General Grant, then in the White House. Private Secretary 

Orville E. Babcock wrote on February 10, 1875: “IT read it 

{Lawler’s letter} to the President who remarked that he did 

not see why Genl. Lawler had no right to ask a favor, for it 

a good soldier had, Genl. L. had.” Unfortunately, continued 

* John, born in 1840, was his eldest son. Margaret A., 12 years old in 1850, 
was probably married by 1860 as she is not listed with Lawler’s tamily in the later 
census. Sinia, 8 in 1850, may also have married by 1860 or may have died in the 
meantime. Lawler’s children (besides John) listed in 1860 were: Mary, then 16 
Hannah Adeline, 13; Judith, 11; William, 3; and R. E. Hall, 1. At that time 
Lawler’s real estate was valued at $6,000 (ten years earlier it had been $2,000) and 
his personal property at $1,200. U.S. Census, Illinois, 1850, 1860 

“* Harrisburg Chronicle, Sept. 6, 1865, citing Chicago Republican. Business 
papers concerning this plantation are in the Lawler Papers 

~When Lawler went away to the Civil War, according to a letter of Jan. 26, 
1954 from his grandson William T. Lawler of Dow (now of Jerseyville) to the 
writer, “he moved his tamily to the home of his father-in-law at the Crenshaw house 
He left behind at the Lawler home his son-in-law, Chas. Evans, and daughter. Like 
all war periods farm hands were scarce. A man, who claimed to be from Kentucky. 
came to the home and hired to Uncle Charlie as a farm hand. In a short time the 


home was destroyed by fire, and this strange man disappeared at the same time. So it 
was always thought that this man was a southern spy sent there purposely to do harm 
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Babcock, there seemed no suitable place available at the mo- 
ment.” 
Lawler served as United States deputy marshal guarding 
St. Louis & Southeastern 
Railway Company prop- 
erty during the 1877 
railroad strike, and was 
thanked by his tellow- 
Egyptian and fellow- 
general James H. Wil- 
son, then receiver and 
general manager of the 
road.’ Other than this, 
he seems to have merely 
lived the quiet lite of a 
good citizen until his 
death on July 26, 1882. 


Near Equality there 1s 
a monument, erected by 
the State of IHlinois and 
dedicated on September 
> 4, 1913, which ts a fit- 


ting tribute to the man 
who gave Gallatin 
County a place in the 
American military fir- 
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This bas-relief portrait by E. M. Knoblaugh is on 
the memorial erected at Equality in 1913 mament. 


Lawler Papers. See also Oglesby to Lawler, May 
Bluford Wilson to Lawler, Feb. 13, 1875, 1bid 

Thid 
1 The G.A.R. post organized in Gallatin County on Oct. 12, 1883, the year 
after Lawler’s death, was named the M. K. Lawler Post No ] 
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MADISON AND THE EMPIRE 
OF FREE MEN 


By IRVING BRANT 


URING THE first seventy years of our national history, 

naming counties after Presidents was a good American 
pastime, about as common as fiddling at a wedding. There 
are twenty Madison counties scattered trom New York to 
Idaho, from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. In most of them 
the choice of a name meant only that James Madison was one 
of a quartet of Presidents—the others being Washington, Jet- 
ferson and Jackson—who were thought to rate that treatment 
when the lines of the governmental checkerboard were being 
drawn. However, there was nothing so routine as this in the 
relationship of Madison County, Illinois, to the fourth Presi- 
dent of the United States. Madison occupied the White House 
when the first government of Illinois Territory was being 
organized in 1809, and appointed all of its carly officers; and 
it was natural that when new counties were being established 


in the young territory, one of them should have been named 
for the President then in office. But such obvious facts con- 


Irving Brant 1s the author of a six-volume life of James Madi 
ron—four voles of which have been published. He has also 
written several other books and has worked on a number of news 
papers among them the Des Moines Register and febine, St. Louis 
Star-Times and Chicago Sun. The accompanying paper was de 
livered as a speech at the dedication of the James Madison plaque 
at the courthouse in Edwardsville on September 11, 1955. 
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ceal, rather than illumine, the real connection between Madit- 
son and Madison County, Illinois. 

Let us consider what sort of man it was for whom this 
county was named. James Madison is generally recognized as 
the foremost of American political philosophers, the leading 
architect of the Constitution and the draftsman of its Bill of 
Rights. All his work in this field was performed in the first 
seventeen years of his adult lite. Thereafter he served seven 
years in © ONLTESS, eight vears as Secretary of State and eight 
years as President twenty-three years of public lite which 
most historians have dealt with by progressing from silence 


to moderate or severe disparagement. 

The verdict upon him as President could easily be repre- 
sented by the following syllogism: A great political philoso- 
pher cannot be a great President; Madison was a great political 


philosopher; therefore he was not a great President. As tan- 
gible evidence to support that conclusion they sav: Madison 
was a timid pacifist who was pushed into the War of 1812, 
against his will, by the congressional War Hawks. But that 
is not evidence: it 1s accusation. Is the accusation true? On 
November 2, 1810, a vear and a half before the outbreak of 
the war and tive wecks betore Congress was to convene, Madi- 
son issued a proclamation cutting off commercial relations 
with England, and on that same day directed the Secretary of 
State to tell French Minister Turreau ‘that the measures he 
! Madison} will take in case England continues to interfere 
With our communications with Europe will necessarily lead to 
war.’ This evidence contradicts the chief count in the in- 
dictment. The same is true right down the line. But when 
was a syllogism ever overthrown by facts? 

Let us now glance at some intriguing facts connected with 
the appointment by Madison of the first officers of Illinois 
Territory. In general, they were chosen on the recommenda- 


1 Paris, Archives des Affaires Etrangeres, correspondance politique, Etats-Unis, 
63, f. 256. Photostats in Library of Ce 


> 
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tions of a Kentucky “admiration society” consisting of Sena- 
tors John Pope and Buckner Thruston, Representative Benja- 
min Howard and ex-Kentuckian Jesse B. Thomas, delegate to 
Congress from Indiana Territory and later to become senator 
from Illinois. Kentucky was the only state that touched the 
new territory. Hlinois had no federal officeholders of its own 
to give “disinterested non-political” advice to the President, 
so the Kentuckians took this way of manifesting a benevolent 
interest in their neighbors’ welfare. Congressman Matthew 
Lyon explained apologetically to a disappointed aspirant: “I 
was opposed to the election of Mr. Madison, this accounts tor 
my not mentioning your name for governor. 

Ninian Edwards, tor whom Edwardsville the Madison 
County seat was named, 1s commonly regarded as the first gov- 
ernor of Illinois Territory. Actually he was the second. John 
Boyle of Kentucky was appointed to that post two davs after 
Madison became President. He performed only one official 
act as governor—he drew three weeks’ pay. He never left 
Kentucky, but resigned to become a judge of the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals. The duties of his Illinois office were car- 
ried on by Territorial Secretary Nathanicl Pope, a brother of 
Kentucky's Senator Pope. In his letter of resignation Boyle 
wrote Madison: “Permit me now, sir, to recommend Ninian 
Edwards as a proper person to fill the appointment of gover- 
nor.’ Since Edwards was then chief justice of the same court 
that Bovle was entering, this was in effect a plan to exchange 
jobs. 

Edwards was also endorsed for the Illinois governorship 

“ Richard M. Johnson to Secretary of State James Madison, Feb. 10, 1809; David 
Holmes to Madison, Feb. 10; Buckner Thruston, John Pope and Benjamin Howard 
to Madison, Feb. 11; Jesse B. Thomas to Madison, Feb. 11; John Pope to Madison, 
Feb. 11; Matthew Lyon to John Edgar, March 11. Territorial Papers of the United 
States (hereinafter cited as TP), compiled and edited by Clarence Edwin Carter, 
XVI: 8-12, 17. 

Johnson to Madison, Feb. 10, 1809; Thruston, Pope and Howard to Madison, 
Feb. 11; Thomas to Madison, Feb. 11: Governor John Boyle to Sec. of State Robert 
Smith, April 3; Boyle to President Madison, April 6. Thad... XVI: 8-12, 18, 19. See 


also thid., p. 19, n. 39, in which Carter cites payment of salary to Boyle for the period 
March 7-31, 1809, as evidence that he was regarded as governor prior to his resignation 
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by his and Madison's close friend, William Wirt of Virginia, 
and by his own Kentucky relative, the ubiquitous Senator Pope. 
The latter, however, said he believed that Edwards would 
preter the governorship of Mississippi Territory.’ Imagine 
the effect on American history if that suggestion had been 
acted on! In that case Ninian Wirt Edwards, who was four 
days old when Pope wrote his letter, might still have marricd 
Elizabeth Todd; but it would have been remarkable indeed if 
Abraham Lincoln ever set eves on Mary Todd. Without her, 
some students of history believe, Lincoln would not have be- 
come President. Without his leadership, could the Union have 
survived? In this case, certainly, what was good for Illinois 
Territory was good tor the country. 

Governor Edwards furnished the link in the special rela- 
tionship to which | referred between President Madison and 
Madison County, Illinois. That relationship was a thing ot 
the spirit, a part of the American people's struggle tor equal 
political rights, with Madison letting them know what rights 
they were entitled to demand. 

What happened ir 1 Illinois Territory in the early nine- 
teenth century is not part of the dead and buried past, to be 
exhumed tor antiquarian display. The struggle that went on 
there in 1812 goes on today in the minds of men and women in 
every state, city and hamlet of the American Union. In many 
states it is the theme of open controversy, and it is rising in 
acuteness in nearly every other part ot the world. In unveiling 
a plaque to James Madison 143 vears after his name was given 


to Madison County, we span the vears with the principles he 
lived by, and make them a visible, vibrant part of the present 
and the future. 

Ilinois Territory was formed by splitting Indiana Terri- 


tory in two along the Wabash River, with the line of division 
extending straight north from Post Vincennes to Canada. This 


‘John Pope to Madison, April 19, 18 William Wirt to Madison, April 26. 
Ibid.. XVI; 23, 29. 
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vast area, including the present Illinois, most of Wisconsin 
and much of Upper Michigan and Minnesota, was divided at 
first into only two counties. In September, 1812, the territory 
was redivided into five counties, one of them Madison—not 
solely Madison County as we know it today, but reaching from 
the Mississippi River to Indiana and up to Canada. Most ot 
this huge county was, in the language of the day, a loathsome 
wilderness, with the warriors of Tecumseh making it more so. 

This redivision into five counties was not a simple retlec- 
tion of the growth of population. It was a political maneuver 
ina struggle for power between two groups in the community 
—between the haves and the have-nots— between those who 
believed in the republican form of government as it was de- 
fined by James Madison and those who sought to concentrate 
political control in a handful of privileged monopolists. 

The act creating Illinois Territory, passed in the closing 
days of the Jefferson administration, gave it a government simi- 
lar to that provided by earlier laws for other territories. This 
meant, at the outset, government by presidential appointees, 
without a legislature. However, the Illinois act required the 
governor to call elections for a general assembly whenever he 
was given satisfactory evidence that this was the wish of ; 
majority of frecholders—a_frecholder being detined as ie 
owner of fifty acres of land.’ 

In the spring of 1812 frecholders began petitioning Gov- 
ernor Edwards to poll the qualified voters on the establishment 
of a legislature, and if a majority approved, to order the elec- 
tion of its members. On the surface this was a fair and nat- 
ural move toward democratic self-government. At bottom it 
was the opposite. Under a 1789 law applying to Illinois Ter- 

Gov. Ninian Edwards, proclamation, Sept. 14, 1812. Ihid.. XVII: 6453. 
Madison County, under its 1812 boundaries, included more than half of the present 
state of Illinois, almost all of Wisconsin, part of Upper Michigan, and Minnesora 


east of the Mississippi. Secretary of State, Ill., Cownties of Ilinots: Their Ort and 


Evolution, 24tf. (maps). 
®"An Act tor dividing the Indiana Territory into two separate governments, 
approved Feb. 3, 1809. Annals of Congress. XIX: 1808. 
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ritory the right to vote was limited to adult males with a fifty- 
acre freehold. Officeholders had to own two |. acres. 
With the federal government selling raw land at $1.25 per 
acre, it was expected that pri every settler quick- 
ly become a frecholder and suffrage would be almost universal. 

In Hlinois Territory, however, settlers streamed in before 
Congress established new !and offices. The only freeholders 
were two or three hundred farmers and tarmer-lawyers—my 
apologies to the lawvers of [linois—I should sav farmers and 
prospective candidates tor oftice who had managed to secure 
government land patents. The great mass of the people were 
unable to do so. They staked out claims, built homes, planted 
and harvested crops; but in law they were trespassers on the 
public land, and they could not vote. 

Governor Edwards saw what was behind this petition 
for a legislature. The census of 1810, he wrote to his friend 
Congressman Richard M. Johnson of Kentucky, gave Illinois 
Territory a population of 12,282. Among these he was able 
to count 220 trecholders. This handful of men, said the gov- 
ernor, would have the exclusive right of determining whether 
anew torm of government should be established; they would 
then have the exclusive right to vote for members of the legis- 
lature. The seven-member territorial House of Representa- 
tives would nominate a five-man Legislative Council to hold 
othice for five vears, and these twelve men would write the laws 
and in joint session clect a delegate to Congress. Thus Ed- 
wards was being forced to call an election which would en- 
able 220 persons—or a bare majority of that number—to fix 
the measures of the territory for the next five vears. These 
frecholders. he declared, had “an interest distinct from that 
of the great body of the people.” They were a handful with 
power to act “in opposition to the interest and wishes of the 
rest of [the } population.” “Even if the danger to be appre- 
hended should be considered problematical,” continued the 
governor, ‘‘still such are the jealous and independent dis- 
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positions of freemen that they never will be satisfied to depend 
for the security of their rights upon the mere courtesy of 
others.” 

The situation was made worse by the fact that there were 
only two counties in Illinois. Edwards was deterred from 
using his power to create additional counties by the reported 
fact that in the entire area from the Kaskaskia River to the 
Ohio—containing one-third or more of the whole population 
of the territory—there were only three or four trecholders en- 
titled to vote and apparently not a single man with enough 
land to qualify him for public office. Once the legislature 
came into existence, it alone would have the power to create 
new counties, and he was not sure that the two existing coun- 


ties would relinquish their power. ‘Under these circum- 
stances,” wrote Edwards, “I am sure I do not miscalculate 
when I suppose your attachment to republican principles wall 


lead you to wish to extend their salutary influence to the people 
of this territory by endorsing the right of suffrage.” Congress 
could remedy the situation, and if he received word that Con- 
gress was likely to act quickly he would hold back the elec- 
tions until the mass of the people were given the right to vote.’ 

Petitions went to Congress from Illinois Territory. From 
William Rector and thirteen others’ came this sturdy assertion 
of American rights, including the right of protest: 


We cannot but view with the aversion natural to free men, republicans, 
and lovers of equal rights, every manifestation of a desire among our fellow 
citizens to limit the exercise of all the rights aforesaid to a few individuals, 


to the exclusion of the great body of the people. 


* Edwards to Johnson, March 14, 1812, TP, XVI: 199 

Ibid., 203-4. Several of the signers were men of prominence. President 
Madison in March, 1811, appointed William Rector brigadier general of the Illinois 
Territory militia and in 1816 made him surveyor of public lands in Illinois and 
Missouri territories. Elias Rector was made adjutant general of Illinois Territory by 
Acting Governor Nathaniel Pope on May 3, 1809. Benjamin Stephenson was sheriff 
of Randolph County by appointment ot Gov. Edwards following the removal ot 
Sheriff James Gilbreath on June 28, 1809 because of his political partisanship, and 
later delegate to Congress. George Fisher became speaker ot the House ot Representa 
tives of Illinois Territory. Jhzd., XVI: 113, 120, 157, 159, , 622, 47, 58, 58n, 
317, 405, XVII: 332. 
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The last signature on that petition was “Laurance McClosky 
his mark.” That man deserves a plaque all to himself—an 
American who did not have to know how to write in order 
to know his rights. One hundred forty-six residents of the 
region below the Kaskaskia River had still sharper words. 
“To all our privations hitherto,” they wrote, “we have sub- 
mitted with patience in consequence of their resulting from 
the peculiar form of government adopted for the territory.” 
They had felicitated themselves with the pleasing anticipation 
of “an enjoyment of the equal rights of free men.” But now 
they were sorry to see a disposition in some of the present 
trecholders “to exclude us froms xn equal participation in 
;the benefits of government! and to menepolize the whole 
power in their own hands.” 

Fittingly enough, the only petition sent to Congress from 
the other side was anonymous. Since treeholders must pay 
the added expense of the general assembly, these nameless 
gentlemen asked, “would it not be unjust that those who do 
not contribute to it, should have a voice in the representation ?” 
Nearly half the entire population of the territory lived south 
of the Kaskaskia, and all but four or five were unlawful in- 
truders, guilty of a misdemeanor and subject to punishment. 
Extension of suffrage to them would not only countenance 
their infraction of the law but “by giving them equal rights 
with other citizens render their situation much more eligible.” 
A few might purchase their lands when a land office was 
opened, the anonymous petitioners conceded, but a look at the 
history of the West would show “that the first settlers (being 
intruders generally) are but mere birds of passage.” A few 
ambitious men, the petitioners concluded, were trving to throw 
the territory into ferment and contusion, if not anarchy.’ 


‘Thid.. XVI: 205-8. Thomas FE. Craig, tirst signer of the memorial. became an 
Indian fighter in the War of 1812 and (some charged) a general looter of property 
Benjamin Talbott. another signer, was manager tor the lessee of the salt springs along 
Saline Creek. Ihid.. XVI 380-87, 225 

Anonymous protest against transition to second grade government.” rhid 
XVI: 209-10 
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JAMES MADISON 


There was the issue, thrown into the laps of Congress 
and the President—rule by the self-anointed few, or by the 
great body of the — a helping hand to those who strug- 
gle to make a living, or fostering care for those who sit on 
top of their pile. Similar questions have come up in our time. 
Should the government ‘play footie’ with corporation farm- 
ers, or help the sharecropper get a stake in the soil he lives by? 
In the field of civil rights, the issue is typified by the long 
struggle to abolish the poll tax as a qualification for voting, 


* 
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and by the disfranchisement of the half-million second-class 
citizens, including mysclf, who have the dubious privilege of 
living in the District of Columbia. 

Judging by the speed with which Congress has under- 
taken to correct these current departures from democratic 
principle, one might suppose that it would have taken fifty 


years at least to secure action on the appeal of Governor Ed- 
wards and the supporting petitions from the distranchised 
people ot Hlinois Territory. Edwards wrote his letter to John- 
son on March 14, 1812. It should have reached Washington 
about April 7. On April 9 Johnson moved the appointment 
of a committee to consider extending the right of suffrage in 
Ilinois Territory; and just five weeks later a bill fulfilling 
that objective was sent to the White House.’ In five weeks 
Hlinois Territory was converted from an incipient aristocracy 
into a republic with something very close to universal manhood 
suffrage. 

Besides other democratic features, the 1812 law provided 
that as soon as the governor should divide Illinois Territory 
into five districts, the voters in each of them should elect one 
member of the legislative council. Governor Edwards at once 
delimited the five counties, and Madison County came into 
existence. 

The public records show only that Madison signed the 
bill passed by Congress. But the writings of James Madison 
had laid the groundwork twenty-five vears earlier tor these 

Annals of Congress (House), April 9, 15, 27, 1812: (Senate) May 15, 181 
An Act to extend the right of suffrage in the Ilinois Territory,” approved May 20, 
1812, shid.. XXIV: 230 

The act gave the right of suffrage to free white males of 21 or over who paid 


county or territorial taxes and had resided one year in the territory 

Randolph and St. Clair counties were reduced in size and Madison, Johnson 
and Gallatin created. A county was named tor President Madison, one for Congress 
man Johnson and one tor Secretary of the Treasury Albert Gallatin, because of their 
effective work in giving the people of Illinois the right to vote. Johnson became 
Vice-President ot the United States in 1837, the only man in history to be elected 
to that ottice by a vote ot the Senate atter a deadlock in the electoral college. His 
activities in the War of 1812 led to an 1836 campaign cry (here abbreviated 
Rumpsey, Dumpsey, he killed Tecumseh’—a sort of prelude to “Tippecanoe and 
Tyler too 
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1812 occurrences. Running through Edwards’ letter to John- 
son and through the petitions sent to Congress from Illinois 
Territory were the thoughts and principles voiced by Madison 
in The Federalist No. 39. These men of Illinois used many of 
the very words in which Madison defined the republican form 
of government, as established for the nation in the Constitu- 
tion of 1787 and guaranteed by that Constitution to every 
individual state of the Union. 

What, asked Madison in The Federalist, are the distinc- 
tive features of the republican form of government? Were an 
answer to be sought not by recurring to principles, but merely 
by noticing what countries were called republics, that question 
could never be answered satisfactorily. Holland, in which 
no particle of the supreme authority was derived from the 
people, was called a republic. “The same title has been be- 
stowed on Venice, where absolute power over the great body 
of the people is exercised, in the most absolute manner, by 
a small body of hereditary nobles.” 

In contrast with these and other examples, Madison de- 
fined the republican form of government within the meaning 
of the new Constitution: 


If we resort for a criterion to the different principles on which different 
forms of government are established, we may define a republic to be, or at 
least may bestow that name on, a government which derives all its powers 
directly or indirectly from the great body of the people. and is administered 
by persons holding their office during pleasure, for a limited period, or dur- 
ing good behavior. 

It is essential to such a government that it be derived from the great 
body of the society, not from an inconsiderable proportion, or a favored class 
of it: otherwise a handful of tyrannical nobles, exercising their oppressions 
by a delegation of their powers, might aspire to the rank of republicans, and 


claim for their government the honorable title of republic. 

Again and again in those few paragraphs Madison em- 
phasized that under the republican form of government all 
power must be lodged in the great body of the people. Ob- 
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serve how his words were echoed in Illinois. Power in the 
territory was sought, said Governor Edwards, by a handful of 
men with ‘an interest distinct from that of the great body of 
the people.” When he appealed to Johnson on the basis of 
his “attachment to republican principles” he was not referring 
to their common allegiance to what was then called the Re- 
publican Party, and 1s now the Democratic Party—the party 
of Jetterson and Madison. On the contrary, this attachment 
to republican principles was to help “extend their salutary in- 
fluence . . . by endorsing the right of suffrage.” Men's 
right to vote, not the way they voted, was in the mind of 
Governor Edwards as it had been in the mind of Madison. 
This was also in the minds of the petitioners who protested 
against the limitation of political rights “to a few individuals, 
to the exclusion of the great body of the people.” Thev were 
talking about their rights as free men, as citizens of a republic, 
as lovers of equal rights, contrasting the republican form of 
government with the “peculiar form” then existing—quite by 
accident—in the territory under which a minority was secking 
“to monopolize the whole power in their own hands.” 

In the 143 vears since that political crisis gave birth to 
Madison County, Hlinois, the American people have gone far 
ahead in their concern for the general welfare. Some human 
rights have been fortified, others jeopardized or weakened. 
Education has been recognized as a responsibility of govern- 
ment. The Constitution has been enshrined for public wor- 
ship, without regard to its contents. But do we know as much 
about the republican form of government as Laurance Mc- 
Closky did when he made his mark on that petition in 1812? 
Just a few vears ago an editorial in one of the great liberal 
newspapers of the country challenged Congress's power to 
abolish the poll tax requirement as a prerequisite to voting 
under Article IV, Section 4 of the Constitution, which guar- 
antees to every state a republican form of government. “A 
republic,” said the editorial, “is a state in which the sovereign 
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power resides in the electorate without reference to any basis 
of election.” 

In other words, nine-tenths ot the people may be legally 
disfranchised, but if the remaining one-tenth have sovereign 
power to elect officers it is still a republican form of govern- 
ment. James Madison thought otherwise. So did Ninian 

Edwards; so did Laurance McClosky; so would anyone else 
who approached the subject with a knowledge ot history and 
with devotion to the principle of human equality under the 
law. 

Madison's connection with Illinois Territory goes much 
turther back, and has a broader basis, than this contest over 
the electorate. He is universally known as the Father of the 
Constitution; but few know that he might also be called the 
Father of the Public Domain. It has passed virtually un- 
noticed that the public domain and the Constitution form an 
interwoven chain of cause and effect, cach reacting on the 
other. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution Virginia claimed own- 
ership, under her royal charters, of all vacant land running 
west and northwest from her Atlantic waterfront, as far as 
the Mississippi and up to Canada. Illinois was at one time 
regarded as part of Orange County, Virginia, whose modern 
residue contains Madison's lifetime home. Parts of it were 
also claimed by Massachusetts and Connecticut, whose west- 
ward claims overlapped Virginia’s. It was also claimed by 
the State of New York which bought it from Indians who did 
not own it. Maryland stoutly averted that she would never 
ratify the Articles of Confederation unless these vacant west- 
ern lands, secured from the British crown ‘by the blood and 
treasure of all,’ were to be considered as a common stock of 
the thirteen states, to be parceled out by Congress into free 
and independent governments. 

This attitude of Maryland—and New Jersey and other 
states without western claims—was tainted by the ambitions 
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of big land speculators. But Madison recognized its justice 
and the impossibility of disregarding it without imperiling the 
Union. So, as a twenty-nine-vear-old member of the Conti- 
nental Congress, he took the lead in a campaign of political 
persuasion and pressure directed against the land claims of 
his own state, and finally brought about a cession by Virginia 
of her western lands to the nation. The other states also gave 
up their claims and thus the public domain came into ex- 
istence. 

In the Constitutional Convention of 1787, eastern com- 
mercial interests attempted to deny political equality to the 
western territories. They were to be kept as colonies or ad- 
mitted to the Union in an inferior status, or with the westward 
spread of population the seaboard states might lose their con- 
trol of the national government. Madison led and won the 
fight for equality; new states were to be admitted to the Union 
on a par with the original thirteen. 

In taking this stand Madison was fortified by the funda- 
mental article of his political faith-—that when a republic ot 
free men is federally organized, consisting of a union of 
states with a supreme federal government properly constructed 
and subject to checks and balances, every enlargement of the 
republic makes it more stable and liberty more secure because 
every enlargement of the country increases the diversity of 
economic and other interests. Since federal organization leaves 
local matters to local control, diversity of regional interests 
reduces the likelihood that any one interest or class will gain 
complete control of the general government." 

The members of the Convention of 1787 were men of 


property, but they were not Tories. Accepting Madison's 
thesis, they gave the United States a Constitution which, 


‘Cf. Irving Brant, James Madison, the Nationaltst. chapters headed ‘Public 
Lands—Heritage or Spoils and “National Domain”; also Brant, “Madison, the 
North American,’ on Federal Power,’ American Historical Review, Oct., 1954 

Brant, James Madison, Father of the Constitution, 96, 

Ibid.. 43-45; The Federalist. No. 10 
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the federal realm, entrusts the protection of property rights 
and human rights to the checks and balances of a democratic 
government. Inherent in Madison's concept of government 
Was a unique incentive to territorial expansion—not a colonial 
empire held together by tyrannical force or doomed to ex- 
plosive disruption, but an empire of free men, an expanding 
self-governing federal republic which would grow at. the 
same time in stability and freedom. This was not the only 
factor in the westward expansion of the United States; pres- 
sure of population, hunger for cheap land and a sense of des- 
tiny would have carried American sovereignty from ocean to 
ocean. But Madison’s political prophecy proved true, and 
territorial expansion was aided to an extraordinary degree 
by the ease of political assimilation on a democratic basis. 

Today much of this is forgotten. Especially in the last 
three years we have heard men saying that the United States 
should go back to first principles—that we should give up 
the federal ownership of the public lands and turn them back 
to the states from which the federal government hungrily 
snatched them away—that national forests, national parks, 
federal grazing districts and watersheds, great river systems, 
tideland oil and uranium reserves belong traditionally to the 
states (that is, to lumber companies, big stockmen, private 
power interests, oil and mining companies) and are held in 
federal ownership because of a lapse from pure and pristine 
states rights principles. The time of the lapse is left some- 
what vague, but with an impression that Presidents Theodore 
and Franklin Roosevelt were the principal culprits. That 1s 
quite a mental achievement, considering that the question was 
actually settled—in favor of federal ownership—between 1776 
and 1784. But people are forgetful, and some of them began 
to forget long before they were aided by the modern art of 
brain-washing. 

In 1831 former Governor Edward Coles of Illinois wrote 
to Madison, whose private secretary he once had been, that 


~ ~~ 
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an agitation was going on in some of the newer western states 
for the transter of the public lands from the nation to the 
states, saying that state ownership was the traditional Ameri- 
can policy. Coles wanted Madison to give him “an answer 
at length” to this unfounded claim. Madison replied that 
age and infirmities—he was then eighty-one—made it impos- 
sible to comply. However, he did express his private view: 

I have always viewed the claim as so unfair and unjust; so contrary to 
the certain and notorious intentions of the parties to the case, and so directly 
in the teeth of the condition on which the lands were ceded to the union, 
that if a technical title could be made out by the claimants it ought in con- 


science and in honor to be waived. 


That certainly leaves no doubt that the Father of the Public 
Domain looked on it as a federal domain. 

However, one fact must be admitted which at the present 
moment may reduce the value of his testimony. Madison, 
alack and alas, was a “Creeping Socialist.” Worse than that, 


he made Governor Edwards his accomplice in a nefarious plot 
against the noble institution of free enterprise. Edwards had 
not vet moved to Illinois when Secretary of the Treasury Al- 
bert Gallatin wrote him that Madison was placing the public 
salt deposits of the territory under his superintendence. The 
object of the government, said Gallatin, was to reduce the 
price of salt. Under the old lease the government had tried 
to achieve this by charging a very low rental and reserving 
aright to buy all salt at a fixed low price. Unfortunately, 
however, this price had been set so extremely low that the 
lessees felt no stimulus to supply the public demand, while 
the rental charged by the government was so small that a low 
production would cover it. The result was that a shortage of 
salt sent the market price still higher, enabling the buvers of 
the government salt to resell it at a huge profit. This infuri- 
ated the Illinois farmers who wanted cheap salt. 


17 Madison to Coles (draft), June 28, 1831, Madison Papers, Lil 
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Edwards was directed to pursue a new policy, more prac- 
tical, but alas, no less cruelly socialistic. He was to raise the 
rental for the salt springs, thus forcing the lessees into heavy 
production to pay for their lease. The contract price of salt 
was to be raised, both to encourage production and to prevent 
profiteering resales by the purchasers. ““My reasons for pro- 
posing that it should still be fixed somewhat below the market 
price,” said Gallatin, “are the prevention of monopoly, and 
the hope of a reduction of that market price, during the con- 
tinuance of the lease.”** This would seem to be outdealing 
the New Deal, offering competition to monopoly, away back 
in 1809. 

It would be possible to go on at length with the sad story 
of Madison as a “Creeping Socialist.” One could tell how, 
in 1777, he signed a petition for compulsory limitation of 
tobacco acreage by the State of Virginia—regimenting the 
farmers, with (horror of horrors) an extra allowance for the 
poor.” 

Then there was Madison's brazen advocacy of the Wel- 
fare State. This began with his assertion, in 1787, that pro- 
tection of seamen was one of the recognized objects of tonnage 
taxes. He picked up that idea from England, whose ruler, 
George III, was already showing other symptoms of insanity. 
When this subject came before Congress, of which M adison 
was a member, in 1792, it was proposed to combine the ton- 
nage tax, which fell solely on the ship owners, with a com- 
pulsory deduction from seamen’s wages—a direct anticipation 
of the mixed contributory system of the Wagner Social Se- 
curity Act. When the bill finally passed, early in the presi- 
dency of John Adams, the tonnage tax was omitted, throwing 


~ Gallatin to Edwards, April 30, 1809; Edward Tiffin to Madison, May 
Tiffin to Edwards, May 10, 1813. TP XVI: 33, 323, A memorial presented 
in Congress on March 11, 1816 accused the new lessee of Fsaliee to produce adequate 
supplies of salt and of damaging the springs. Congress was asked to pass a law for 
bidding the lessees of public salt deposits to hold any interest in private deposits 
Ibid., XVII: 312-15. 

‘Orange County Petition (106 signers), House of Delegates, 1777, Virginia 
State Archives 
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the entire cost of sick relief, hospital construction and old-age 
support onto the payroll tax. It relieved the ship owners, ex- 
cept as Wages went up to cover the tax, but left the country 
saddled with a maritime social security system savoring of so- 
cialized medicine. 

You can imagine what President Thomas Jefferson did 
to this socialistic scheme when he entered office with the slo- 
gan—which, oddly enough, nobody has ever been able to lo- 
cate in his writings—that the prime business of government 
is to do nothing about anything. Jefferson took care of it 
all right. He put a bill through Congress extending the pay- 
roll deduction system to the owners and crews of Mississippt 
River flatboats. 

Then came the crowning touch. In 1813 President Madi- 


son approved a bill creating a federal vaccination agent—a 
public officer whose duty was to procure and distribute the 


new Jenner smallpox vaccine throughout the United States.” 
But cnough of this. The American Medical Association has 
plenty to feel bad about without adding Presidents John 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson and James Madisen to its paintully 
long list of deviators from the true American spirit. 

Let us, if we can, forgive and forget Madison's “creeping 
socialism.” We shall then see more clearly the link between 
his zeal for liberty and for westward expansion—a merger of 
turbulent ideas which stems more directly from his participa- 
tion inthe American Revolution than from his staid and proper 
private life. The United States has been throughout its history 
a disorderly country. It has been in general a free country. 
In the popular mind, disorder and freedom are closely linked 
and both of them are given a western locale. (This doctrine 

Debates in the Federal Convention,” Sept. 15, 1787; 

, Nov. 19, 1792, Jan. 21, 1793, Nov. », 29, 1797, 
6 July] March 2, 1799, May 3, 1802, ibid 
{ the issue in Congress. less formally, on 

s motion for a small special tonnage tax that 

f lighthouses, hospitals for disabled seamen, and 


tablishments incident to commerce 


An Act to encourage Vaccination,” Annals of Congress. XXV 
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of innocence by association can be carried too far. In the 
Wild West movie there is plenty of disorder, but nobody ts 
really free except the bully, until the visiting cowboy plunks 
him and restores the reign of law.) Nevertheless, even in the 
older Eastern states some of the most notable examples of dis- 
order, in the early days, had justice and freedom as their mo- 
tives. And with curious unanimity thev originated in the 
western precincts of the states concerned. Shays’ Rebellion, 
a revolt against forty per cent interest on farm mortgages and 
imprisonment tor debt, arose in the western part of Massachu- 
setts. And similarly, it was the mountaineers of western 
Pennsylvania who conducted the famous Whisky Rebellion 
an uprising against an excise tax and distillery charges which 
in combination (whisky being the only form of money in the 
community) were the equivalent of a $390 tax on a $600 corn 
crop. 

To shift from spirits to spirituality, it was in the westerls 
portions of Virginia, which then included West Vi irginia and 
Kentucky, that the people rallied behind Madison when he 
called on them to defeat the 178; scheme tor a state tax to 
support the teachers of religion. And it was in the new state 
of Kentucky and in the western countics of Virginia that Jet- 
ferson and Madison tound the majorities needed for their 
resolutions against the Alien and Sedition laws of 1798. 

Madison's 178+ victory for freedom of religion was won 
within the orderly processes of legislation. Nevertheless, 
his famous Memorial and Remonstrance against the estab- 
lishment of religion through taxation emploved language 
which could only be called an incitement to torcible resistance 
if the tax should be imposed. The preservs ation of free govern- 
ment, he wrote, forbade any branch of it “to overleap the great 
barrier which defends the rights of the people. The rulers 
who are guilty of such an encroachment . . . are tvrants. 


The people who submit to it . . . are slaves.” As if this were 


The Writings of James Madison, edited by Gaillard Hunt, II: 183-91] 
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not enough, he piled up praise on the free men of America 
who, not waiting for usurped power to strengthen itself by 
exercise, fought the War of the Revolution against a three- 
penny tax on tea. Prudent jealousy for the preservation of 
liberty, he told his readers, was the first duty of citizens. 

As a believer in public order, Madison was no supporter 
of armed uprisings against a democratic government. But 
when the Federalists in Congress made the Whisky Rebellion 
an excuse to assail the political liberties of American citizens, 
he was in the forefront of their defense. 

A resolution was oftered in the House of Representatives 
to censure the new and radical Democratic Societies as alleged 
abettors of the revolt. Madison oftcred to join in denouncing 
those who actually took part in the uprising. But, said he, 
the Democratic Societies took no part in it. Their members 
were not in the public service. This was a proposal to censure 
private citizens tor their political opinions. It was a sound 
principle, said Madison, ‘that an action innocent in the eves 
of the law could not be made the object of censure to a legis- 
lative body. . . . Opinions are not the objects of legislation.” 
The holding of opinions, Madison asserted, was one of the 
reserved rights of the people—that is, one of the unspecitied 
rights reserved by the Ninth and Tenth Amendments. The 
right to express opinions was specifically guaranteed by the 
First Amendment. Start invading the reserved rights. he 
warned, and the censure would soon extend to treedom ot 
speech and of the press. “It 1s in vain to say that this in- 
discriminate censure is no punishment. . . . Is not this propo- 
sition, 1f voted, a bill of attainder 2” 

Those words were not uttered by some recklessly coura- 


geous congressman during the last ten vears of governmental 


witch-hunts and character assassination. They were not put 
forth in some judicial argument against the unconstitutional 
bills of attainder that have been flowing of late in a steady 
stream from Congress, congressional committees and the ex- 
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ecutive branch of government. They were spoken in the year 
1794, by the author of the American Bill of Rights, and Madt- 
son followed them with this fundamental rule: “If we advert 
to the nature of republican government we shall find that the 
censorial power is in the people over the government, and 
not in the government over the people.” 

If that is an axiom of American government, it is one 
which this country now honors only in the breach. How was 
it in 17942 Madison won his fight against that resolution of 
censure, but it would be too much to say that he won it by 
converting the repressive majority which then ruled Congress. 
Confronted with his statement of principle, a number of Fed- 
eralists suddenly realized that they were censuring teo many 
people back home who had the right to vote. So they joined 
with the opponents, first in limiting the censure to four coun- 
ties in Pennsylvania, and then subjecting this remnant of the 
motion to overwhelming defeat. 

A victory so won is not to be belittled. On the contrary, 
it gives point to one of Madison's cardinal beliefs, not fully 
put into words by him, but distinctly present in what he said 
and did: that the best defense of civil liberties lies in general 
safeguards against autocratic government. 

Ardently devoted to freedom of religion, speech and the 
press, Madison saw little chance of maintaining these liberties 
intact against laws passed during great gusts of popular pas- 
sion. Yet by solemn written affirmation, he remarked in 1788, 
declarations of liberties would gradually become axioms of 
free government, with the independent courts, standing up 
for oppressed or threatened minorities, as their special cham- 
pions. The majority of the people, as long as they chose their 
own rulers and kept their senses, could protect themselves 
against the arbitrary acts of government. Preservation of civil 
rights would preserve civil liberties, and as long as those lib- 


“3 Annals of Congress (House), Nov. 23, 1794 
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erties were maintained, the people would be in a position to 
protect their civil rights. 

This attitude of mingled skepticism and faith goes far 
to explain why Madison made no eftort to incorporate a Bill 
of Rights in the original Constitution, yet willingly drafted 
one—the first ten amendments—-in response to popular de- 
mand. That his skepticism was justified has been demonstrated 
in our two great American brainstorms—the one that produced 
the Alien and Sedition Acts of 1798, and the one that followed 
the close of World War II. 

In the first of these emotional upheavals, the French Rev- 
olution was equated with Jeftersonian democracy in a vain 
endeavor to perpetuate the rule of the Federalist Party. In 
the second, the menace of international communism swept us 
into panic, partly genuine, partly simulated, over the handful 
of impotent neurotics who make up the American Communist 
Party—a panic shrewdly utilized for political though not for 
strictly partisan advantage. Yet we are recovering, as we did 
before, and we are recovering the more surely because our 
fundamental right as citizens—the right to choose our gov- 
ernors in fair and free elections—is imbedded in the very 
fabric of our government. 

Civil liberties must be protected in the minds and hearts 
ot men, as well as in constitutional guarantees. But the em- 
pire of free men can be sure of treedom only so long as the 
people control their governors. 

When the citizens of Ilinois Territory sent their appeal 
to Congress for genuine self-government, they were acting 
for future generations of Americans as well as for themselves. 
When the name of President Madison was given to Madison 
County, Illinois, that action, as far as this area was concerned, 
amounted to a second ratification of the Constitution and all 
the rights and liberties embodied in it. The commemoration 
today of that 1812 event turns the lamp of liberty toward the 
future. 
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Following the delivery of the above speech on September 11, 1955, 
Burton C. Bernard of Granite City, on behalf of the Madison County Bar 


Association, presented the plaque im these words: 


The Madison County Bar Association is happy and gratified to partici- 
pate in this commemoration of James Madison on the occasion of the one 
hundred forty-third anniversary of the creation of Madison County. 

James Madison and his contemporaries faced community problems 
which were just as challenging to them as the problems of our own day are 
to us. We will profit by emulating the high purpose and dedication to the 
cause of liberty and good government which marked the lives of our carly 
leaders. 

The participation of the community in these ceremonies serves to coun- 
teract the influence of cynicism, defeatism and apathy—those deadly enemies 
of liberty and good government. To recall now the faith of Madison in 
the ability of the people to govern themselves fairly and effectively, the 
struggle of Madison to improve the caliber of government; and the unswerv- 
ing dedication of Madison to the rights of the individual—these recollections 
will help to sustain our faith in and impel our implementation of the under- 
lying principles of our government. Our meeting here places in’ proper 
perspective those who may say that the people of Madison County, or of 
this nation, no longer believe in those principles 

It is appropriate that we meet at our County Courthouse to pay tribute 
to James Madison. Here, the people have continuous contact with 
government, here, courts of justice function: and here, important county 
officials confront the responsibilities of their offices. And so, here, past our 
time, will remain the plaque which is now presented to the people of Madison 
County. {Unveiling} Engraved on the plaque under the likeness of James 


Madison are these words: 


James Madison 1750-1836. He was a member 
lature, the Continental Congress, the Federal Constitutional 
the United States Coneress. He later served as Secretar) 

Fourth President of the United States. 

Forty years a public servant, he helped to lead the nation throug 
formative years, and 1s known as the Father of the Constitution, He fous 
for religious liberty. the Bill of Rights and good government. 

He appointed as first Governor of the Ulinois Territor) 
for whom Edwardsville 1s named. Madison County, named 


Madison, was created on September 14, 1812 


yers of Madison County acting throuel 


Presented to the pe ople by the lau 


the Madison County Bar Association. September—1955., 
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As we view this plaque, let us enshrine upon our minds and hearts these 
words of John Ruskin: 

“Therefore. when we build let us think, that we build forever. Let it 
not be for present delight nor for present use alone. Let it be such work 
as our descendants will thank us for and let us think as we lay stone on 
stone that a time will come when these stones will be held sacred because 
our hands have touched them and that men will say as they look upon the 


labor and the wrought substance of them, ‘See, this our Fathers did for us.’ 


Irvine Dilliard of Collinsville, director of the Madison County Historical 
icty and past president of the Ulm tate Historical Society, accepted 
e plaque by saying: 
As one of the 200,000 residents of Madison County I humbly but proudly 
accept for the people of our county this memorial to James Madison, for 
permanent preservation and display at this seat of our intimate local govern- 
ment. I would have gladly come here as a spectator to see the presentacion 


hat the Madison County Bar Association has so wisely arranged 


and t 

gratulate its members upon it. 1 would have been content to listen to my 
friend over nearly a quarter century, Irving Brant, the one Most appropriate 
speaker among the 160,000,000 Americans for this occasion. In all the 
United States no one—and this does not exclude Dolly Madison—has ever 
lived from day to day with our fourth President as has the historian and 
biographer and student of government who so graciously has come out fron 
Washington to ith us today in the county Illinois named tor James 


Madison. To have heard from Irving ant is almost to have heard from 


the Father of the Constitutio 


+ 


1€ least each of us can be is appreciative of the lives and works of 
the great men who have buile the nation we enjoy One of the very greatest 
of these builders was the Virginian who became Thomas Jefferson's Secretary 
of State in whose administration the vast Louisiana Territory was purchased 
from France. Under this same Secretary of State Madison, two young cap- 
tains. Lewis and Clark, set out into the danger-fraught wilderness of the North- 
west and pushed on 150 years ago to the Pacific Ocean—all from a winter 
campsite and recruiting and provisioning ground on the bank of the Missis- 
sippi, in this very county, at the point where old Wood River joined the 
Father of Waters. Thanks to public-spirited citizens and officials, some ot 
whom are with us here today, that historic spot will soon be commemorated 
in an Illinois State Park in Madison County opposite the wonder of the 
Missouri-Mississippi contluence which men have wanted to look upon since 


the great river valley was first inhabited 


| 
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But Madison did a far greater service to this country than to participate 
in the purchase of Louisiana Territory, epochal as that act of statesmanship 
was. He more than anyone else gave us the words of the First Amendment 
to the Constitution—the first article of the Bill of Rights with its guarantees 
of freedom of religion, speech, press and assembly. One way or another we, 
here at this gathering and at this very hour, are exercising all these liberties. 
Above all else Madison saw the necessity for keeping church and state sepa- 
rate. Indeed, he espoused the idea so firmly and so persuasively that it be- 
came known as “Mr. Madison's Principle.” If we are as wise as he and if 
we do our work a fraction as well as he did his, we will make sure that the 


wall of separation remains strong and high for the protection of members of 


whatever faiths. For only where no church enjoys special advantages can 
religion be wholly free and churches prosper as they have in the United 
States. Let us at this moment thank Madison and the other architects of 
our religious freedom that a Catholic priest could open this ceremony and 
that a Protestant clergyman soon will close it. Let us and our children and 
our children’s children keep it ever thus in Madison County in the United 
States of America. 

And now I ask that each and every one present join in accepting this 
gift that makes Madison County richer, more understanding, more appre- 


ciative of its honored name and our priceless heritage. 


MEMORIAL TO JAMES L. REID: 
PIONEER CORN BREEDER 


By GEORGE H. IETNER 


BRONZE PLAQUE on the face of a large boulder on 
A a farm two miles northeast of Delavan in Tazewell 
County, Illinois, was dedicated on September 10, 1955. Com- 
memorating the life work of an illustrious Hlinoisan, it bears 
this inscription: 


JAMES L. REID 
1844-1910 

PIONEER CORN BREEDER, A PATIENT AND THOUGHTFUL MAN WITH 
THE TEMPERAMENT OF AN ARTIST AND A MYSTIC. DEVELOPED REID'S 
YELLOW DENT CORN ON THIS FARM IN THE LAST THIRD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

THIS HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE OPEN POLLINATED VARIETY WAS WIDELY 
ADAPTED, BECAME EXTENSIVELY GROWN, AND WAS THE SOURCE OF INBRED 
LINES USED AS PARENTS OF MANY PRESENT-DAY HYBRIDS, 

HUMANITY IS INDEBTED TO JAMES L. REID AND OTHER MEMBERS OF 
THE REID FAMILY FOR IMPROVING AMERICA’S GREATEST CROP—CORN. 

ERECTED 1955. 


A smaller plaque on the rear of the boulder contains the 
names of the sponsoring organizations: Tazewell County 
Farm Bureau, Tazewell County Board of Supervisors, Dela- 
van Community Council, IHlinois Department of Agriculture, 
Illinois Seed Dealers Association, University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture, and Michigan State University Corn 


Foundation. 

James L. Reid was born in Russellville, Brown County, 
Ohio. When he was two vears old his family moved to IIli- 
nois. His father Robert Reid brought along a tew bushels of 
Gordon Hopkins seed corn, acting on the advice of his brother 
Daniel who had preceded him to Tazewell County and 
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cleared the ground. The following vear, 1847, the crop start- 
ed with a poor stand and much of it had to be replanted with 
native Little Yellow corn found growing on the Delavan 
prairie. This mixture of Ohio and Illinois varieties became 
the basis of Reid's Yellow Dent, further improved by selec- 
tion. As young James grew up he “learned to follow the plow, 
select seed corn and developed a-knowledge of farm manage- 
ment. . . . He early grasped the vision of how much could 
be accomplished for his tellow-countrvmen by the develop- 
ment of the character of crops raised to teed the world. 
From 1865 to 1880, James L. Reid gave special attention to 
the development of Reid’s Yellow Dent.” From 1880 to 1888 
he raised corn in Osage County, Kansas and returned to Ih- 
nois on the death of his father in the latter vear. 

It became the custom to gather several bushels of splendid cars from 
the fields early in the fall. The best looking ones were used for exhibition 


purposes. 

In 1891 James L. Reid made a corn exhibition consisting of twelve ears 
at the Illinois State Fair in Peoria and ... received the highest award. This 
outside of his home county, . . . brought James L. Reid the first recognition 
of the work he had performed. .... Two years later in ... 1893, James L 
Reid made an exhibition of Reid's Yellow Dent Corn at [the World's 
Columbian} Exposition {winning} the highest score a medal and a di- 
ploma. ... Mr. Reid established a retail mail order seed corn trade. The 
corn was sent to many growers in Illinois, and neighboring States. State 
colleges of agriculture carried on experiments covering several years. 

In 1908 he accepted an invitation from J. Wilkes Jones of Lincoln, Ilh- 
nois and manager of the National Corn Exposition at Omaha, Nebraska, to 


attend the big corn show. Mr. Jones ... introduced him as the man who 


had put more millions into the pockets of the corn belt farmers, than any 


other living man. 
The Michigan State University Corn Foundation chose 
Reid's development of Yellow Dent as one of the projects to 


William Reid Curran. “Indian Corn Genesis of Reid's Yellow Dent. 
Journal of the WUlimois State Historical Soctet (Jan... 1919), 576-85 This 
illustrated article gives additional facts about the Reid family and the development 
of Yellow Dent. A bibliography of the numerous articles which have appeared on 
the subject 1s available (mimeographed) trom the Illinois Department of Agriculture 
Springtield 


GEORGE H. IFTNER 


At DeEDICATION OF REID MARKER 


Barbara Warkins of Erie, Whiteside County, unveils the marker honor- 
ing her great-grandfather James L. Reid. Shown with her, left to right, are: 
Louis B. Howard, dean of the College of Agriculture, University of Illinois, 
George H. Iftner, assistant director of the Illinois Department of Agriculture, 
and William Kuhfuss of Minier, Tazewell County Farm Bureau president 


be commemorated as highlights of the grain’s history. Others 
will recognize the first corntield of the Jamestown colonists; 
the inbred plots at the University ot Illinois: the work of 
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hybrid corn growers; the development of farm machinery; 
and the introduction of corn breakfast cereals. 

A committee to plan a fitting memorial to Reid was named 
early in 1955 by the Tazewell County Farm Bureau. Its mem- 
bers were Dennis White, Deer Creek: Earl Urish, J. B. Allen 
and Ralph Allen, Delavan; Adam Herm, Peoria; and George 
H. Iftner, assistant director of the Illinois Department of 
Agriculture, Springtield. 

At the Farm Bureau's request Dean Louis B. Howard of 
the University of Hlinois College of Agriculture named Pro- 
fessors Emeritus William L. Burlison, Clyde M. Woodworth, 
Martin L. Mosher and John C. Spitler, and Professors Hadley 
Read, David Brown, Robert W. Jugenheimer and Harleigh R. 
Kemmerer as an advisory committee. 

Fourteen Delavan citizens headed by Ralph Allen moved 
the three-and-a-halt-ton boulder from Boynton Township to 
the Reid farm. The boulder may have been left by the glacier; 
or, since the masons preparing to tasten the plaque found that 
the stone contained more than thirty per cent iron, it may be 
of meteoric origin. 

An exhibit of Reid pictures, manuscripts, awards and 
original samples of Yellow Dent, with displays by various 
seed corn companies, was held in the state armory at Delavan 
on September 10 preceding the ceremonies. 

Dean Howard, President William J. Kuhfuss of the Farm 
Bureau, Ralph Allen and Professor Jugenheimer spoke briefly 
on various aspects of Reid's work. Professor Kenyon Payne 
of the Michigan State University Corn Foundation presented 
a citation to the Reid family, which was accepted by Clifford 
Warkins, Jr., of Erie, Reid’s great-grandson. Mr. Iftner pre- 
sented the family with pictures of James L. and Robert Reid. 

The group then went by auto caravan to the Reid farm, 
where Iftner made a briet speech and Barbara Warkins of 
Erie, Reid’s great-granddaughter, unveiled the plaque. 


Circular, Michigan State University Corn Foundation, East Lansing 
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ORVILLE H. BROWNING: 
LINCOLN 'S COLLEAGUE AND CRITIC 


By MAURICE G. BAXTER 


BRAHAM LINCOLN’S associate Orville H. Browning 
A of Quincy, Illinois, is best remembered for his faithfully 
kept and historically valuable, though often tedious diary. For 
thirty vears Browning and Lincoln were friends, fellow law- 
vers and political colleagues, with similar ideas and interests. 
Notwithstanding obvious differences, such as Browning's an- 
noving pretensions and Lincoln's humility, a good many like- 
nesses exist: their border-state bac kground, their carly experi- 
ence as circuit lawvers and state legislators in Ilinois, their 
Whig-Republican athiliations, their moral disapproval of slav- 
ery, and their concern about the survival of the Union. They 
were affected by comparable forces and circumstances, but 
Lincoln's politic: al acumen and humanity led to his fame while 
Browning's position in history 1s secondary. 

The long friendship of Browning and Lincoln began in 
December, 1836, when both were in the legislature at Van- 
dalia. Browning, then thirty, had come to Quincy from Ken- 
tucky five vears earlier and had quickly gained a favorable 
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reputation as a civic leader, resourceful attorney, and volun- 
teer in the Black Hawk War. Although his father was not 
wealthy, Browning had attended Augusta College in Ken- 
tucky, and was well indoctrinated in the social graces, cultured, 
confident and prepossessing. There was more than a sugges- 
tion of self-nominated superiority in his dress, manners and 
speech. The tall, rawboned, carelessly attired representative 
from New Salem must have presented a contrast to his dandy- 
ish colleague from the Military Tract. But as they became 
acqui ainted they doubtless found mz inv things in common, such 
as their Kentucky connections, their political lovalties, even 
their marches against phantom Indians in 1832 

The close relations between Lincoln and the Brownings 
as carly as April, I8S38 1s shown by Lincoln's “April tool” 
letter to Mrs. Browning burlesquing his unsuccesstul courtship 
of Mary Owens; and at the first session of the legislature atter 
the capital was moved to Springficld he joined three other 
Whigs in “respecttully represent] ing } to your Honore... that 
we are in great need of your society in this town of Springticld; 
and theretore humbly pray that vour Honoress wall repair, 
forthwith to the Seat of Government, bringing in you: train 
” ladies in general, who may be at vour command; and all 

r. Browning’ s sisters 1n particular.” 

In the state legislature Browning was a senator for one 
term, 1836-1840, and a representative 1842-1844, while Lin- 
coln served tour terms in the House, 1834-1842. Thus in the 
day-to-day business of several sessions they worked at the same 


problems, usually with similar points ot view. Numerous 1n- 


stances can be cited to show their close co-operation. During 
the depression of the late 1830's when specie was scarce and 
bank notes were plentitul both were ardent defenders of the 
[linois State Bank at Springticld. Since the recharter of the 

1 Lincoln to Mrs. Browning, April 1, 1838, Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln 
(Abraham Lincoln Assn. ed., New Brunswick, N. J. 1953), 1: 117-19: Lincoln, 


E. B. Webb, John J. Hardin and John Dawson to Mrs. Browning, thid.. 1: 156-57. 
Cited hereafter as Collected Works 


MAURICE G. BAXTER 


second Bank of the United States had been vetoed by Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson they found all the more reason for the 
continuance of this state institution; nor were they worried 
about Democratic charges of incompetence and maltcasance 
on the part of the bank—perhaps because it was under the 
direction of their Whig friends. The session of 1836-1837 
was also marked by the struggle concerning the future location 
of the state capital. Leading that powerful delegation from 
Sangamon County known as the “Long Nine,” Lincoln ex- 
pertly directed a campaign for the selection of Springtield, 
receiving considerable assistance from Browning. The out- 
come was a victory over Stephen A. Douglas, who presented 
Jacksonville's bid, and the valiant John Dement, who hoped 
that Vandalia’s new statehouse would continue to accommo- 
date the government. 

Lincoln and his bloc indulged in log-rolling to accom- 
plish their purpose. This legislature adopted an extravagant 
program tor construction of roads, a canal, railroads and 
bridges, appealing to the special interests of all parts of the 
state. Here Lincoln does not appear to advantage, for he 
promoted the headlong rush toward unsound measures so as 
to marshal votes for Springticld as the new capital. Browning 
did not have a hand in these tactics, but zealously opposed the 
whole scheme of internal improvements.’ With the Panic of 
[837 this fantastic undertaking, still in the planning stage, 
collapsed. Then Browning assumed a righteous attitude as 
he scolded his over-optimistic friends and opponents in the 
twelve-day summer session in 1837 and the winter sessions 
opening in Dec ember, 1838 and 1839. Serving on committees 
investigating the operations of the internal-improvement fund 
commissioners, he attacked officials who he thought were cul- 


pable for mishandling public moneys. Repeatedly, he argued 
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that the state’s troubles would have been entirely avoided if 
more attention had been given to economy and the actual re- 
sources of Illinois.” 

It might seem that Browning would have protited by his 
sate, conservative position, while the ambitious advocates of 
the system would have become unpopular when their dreams 
were punctured. But so many men of both parties had sup- 
ported internal improvements that few suffered because of it 
Lincoln did not run tor a fifth term in 1842, but this was not 
because of his connection with these discredited projects. 
Douglas, also committed to internal improvements, emerged 
unhurt, and probably lost few votes in his successful cam- 
paign for Congress against Browning in 18-13 through his op- 
ponent’s revival of this issue. Since Quincey already had 
good highway, the Mississippi River, Browning could attord 
to shout for economy. 

During the 1810's and carly 1850's Lincoln and Browning 
devoted most of their time to the practice of law with only 
occasional detours into politics. Both for many years traveled 
the rigorous circuits where oratorical ability and original 
thought were more useful than a thorough knowledge of the 
law books—though Browning strove for that, too. Often 
they appeared in the state Supreme Court or the Federal courts 
at Springtick land Chicago, where their reputations as promi- 
nent members of the bar were acknowledged. An important 
case in the Federal District Court at Chicago in which the two 
were opposing counsel was Forsythe 7. Peoria (1855). Thev 


collaborated as attornevs fer the plaintiff in Holloway Frink 
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(1853). When Lincoln had trouble in collecting his fee trom 
the Illinois Central Railroad in 1857, Browning, Norman B. 
Judd, Archibald Williams and others certified that the fee of 
five thousand dollars was reasonable enough.’ Out of these 
associations came a reciprocal respect for each other's protes- 


sional ability. 
Henry Clay was the ideal statesman in the opinions of 


Lincoln and Browning. Vhe Whig leader's advocacy of a 
protective tariff, a national bank, federal assistance to internal 
Improvements, and a compromise of the slavery question was 
attractive to both men. Through the election of 1814 they 
enthusiastically supported the Kentuckian’s persistent presi- 
dential ambitions. Browning glowed with pleasure when he 
was first introduced to Clay in July, 1844, during a visit in 
Lexington. He talked for nearly three hours with the famous 
man; and, at first sight, he was stirred to admiration: “T was 
never more charmed with a man. So plain, so unaftected|y 
kind, so digniticd, so unaustentatious }, so simple in his 
manners and conversation, that he is irresistably fascinating.” 
Lincoln teared that Brow ning would allow his preference 
tor Clay to interfere with his political sense In 18'S. Strongly 
favoring Zachary Tavlor tor the presidential nomination, Lin- 
coln was convinced that the Whig candidate must carry the 
voung states of Texas, lowa, Wisconsin and Florida, as “Old 
Rough and Ready” probably would, if the party were to win 
the election. Theretore Lincoln, then in Washington as a 
congressman, asked Archibald Williams of Quincy to use his 
influence with their mutual friend to “discard feeling. and trv 
if he can possibly, as a matter of judgment, count the votes 
ssary to clect™ Clay. Despite the tact that Browning ran 


presidential elector on the Tavlor ticket. he contributed 
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very little to the national victory... And the Quincey Whig, 
mentioning no names, blamed the party's loss of Illinois upon 
lassitude in some quarters. 

In 1850 and 1852 Browning campaigned tor a seat in 
Congress against fellow-townsman William A. Richardson, 
his perennially successful competitor. Though downcast at 
his deteats,’’ he, as well as Lincoln, was soon roused from 
political apathy by an exploding debate on the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill in 1854. Both men believed that the Missouri 
Compromise, which through the vears had been regarded a 
inviolable, should not now be repudiated by opening up Se 
Western territories to the extension of slavery. The free 
states had made sufficient concessions to the South in 1820 
and 1850, they thought, and breaking the scals of these sacred 
agreements would endanger the integrity of the Union. At 


several mass mectings they expressed these views in vigorous 
attacks upon Douglas, sponsor of the Kansas- Nebraska bill.” 


As the slavery question caused realignments in politics, 
Lincoln and Browning participated in the Anti-Nebraska 
movement of 1851 and in the formation of the new Republican 
Party. They wanted this organization to be basically conserva 
tive, committed to Whig principles, but inflexible with respect 
to the non-extension of slavery to the territories. They did 
not welcome nativist and abolitionist support of the Republi 
can movement. Thus Browning wrote to Senator Lyman 
Trumbull, a former Democrat, now Republican: 

We wish, if possible, to keep the party in this State under the control 
of moderate men, and conservative influences, and if we do so the future 
destiny of the State is in our own hands—victory will inevitably crown our 
exertions. On the contrary if rash and ultra counsels prevail all is lost. 

Quincy Whig, Oct. 10, 31, Nov. 14, 28, 1848 

hid.. Dec. 5, 1848 
Referring to the Whig defeat in the national elections, Browning said, “Badly, 


badly beaten, but, I trust, not conquered. Atter deploring “infamous” methods 
employed to defeat the Scott ticket, Browning declared, “The whig tires never burned 
more brightly in my own bosom. . . .” Browning to John Bagby, Nov. 12, 1852, 
Bagby Papers, Ill. State Hist. Lib 

16 Diary, 1: 130 (March 3, 1854), 132-33 (March 8), 155-57 (Oct. 9). 


17 Browning to Trumbull, May 19, 1856, Trumbull Papers, Library of Congress 
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Lincoln's view was, if anything, even more cautious, for he 
continued to think of himself as a Whig some time after the 
disintegration of the Whig Party. 

In the Republican state conventions of the late 1850's 
Browning plaved an important role. The resolutions adopted 
at Bloomington in 1856, at Springticld in 1858 and at Decatur 
in 1860 were drafted by him in consultation with party chiefs. 
A significant part of the Bloomington pronouncements was: 


Whereas—The present administration has prostituted its powers, and 


devoted all its energies to the propagation of slavery, and to its extension 


into territories heretofore dedicated to freedom, against the known wishes 


of the people of such territories, to the suppression of the freedom of speech, 


and of the press 
hold, in accordance with the opinions and practices 


the great statesmen of all parties, for the first sixty years of the adm 


istration of the government, that, und 


Resolved, That we 
in- 
er the CONSTITUTION, Congress possesses 


full power to prohibit slavery in the territories 


Lincoln acknowledged Browning's aptitude for this kind of 
work when he wrote in December, 1856: 


It has been suggested by some of our friends that during the session 


of the Legislature here {Springfield} this winter, the Republicans ought to 


get up a sort of party State address; again it has been suggested that you 


could draw up such a thing Hof not better than any of us Think 


about it 


As Lincoln rose to political prominence, Browning's at- 
titude toward him, though amicable on the surface, was 
marked by a strange indifterence that may have concealed 
some jealousy. There are only exasperatingly casual refer- 
ences Browning's diary to Lincoln's ‘lost speech” at the 


* Lincoln remarked to Joshua Speed. Aug. 24, 1855, “I think I am a whig: but 
others say there are no whigs. . Collected Works. VW: 3 The entire 
letter shows Lincoln’s political thinking at this time 

‘Diary. 1: 23 May 28, 1856), 32 June 16, 1858). 406 May 10, 1860 
In the Ill. State Hist. Lib. are manuscript notes ot the committee on resolutions of 
the IHlinois Republican Party Convention of 1858, and part ot them are in Browning's 
handwriting 

State Journal {Springheld}, May 30, 1856 
Lincoln to Browning, Dec. 15, f 
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Republican state convention at Bloomington on May 29, 1850 
and the “house-divided”’ s speech of June 16, 1858, when he 
accepted the party’s nomination for United States senator. The 
proud Quincyan felt himself at least equal, and probably 
superior, to his Springticld friend. Each of them would have 
been pleased to have become United States senator in 1855, 
but the place went to Lyman Trumbull. Browning was later 
tempted to run tor the House but then declined to do so, 
while Lincoln’s opportunity came in 1858. 

The sixth of the famous Lincoln-Douglas debates was 
held at Quincy on October 13. When Lincoln arrived in town 
that morning, there was an claborate procession through the 
strects to the courthouse where he was officially welcomed by 
a reception committee. Afterward, he and his company re- 
tired to Browning's house until the debate commenced at two 
o'clock in the afternoon.’ But the host was absent, attending 
court in Carthage, where he made a pertunctory diary entry 
that the two candidates were then appearing in Quincy 

In the period prior to the Republican national convention 
ot 1860 Browning showed disinterest in the movement to 
nominate Lincoln for the presidency. He contributed as much 
as he could to the cause of Edward Bates of St. Louts, who 
scemed to him a good choice owing to his old-line Whiggers 
and his supposed following in the border states. During a 
visit to St. Louts in September, 1859, Browning conterred with 
Bates and came away with the impression that the Missourian 
would enter the race.” When he met fellow Republicans, 
such as Norman B. Judd of Chicago and Charles B. Lawrence 


* Diary, 1: 168 (Jan; 11, 1855 


1: 354 25; 1858 Abraham Jonas to Lincoln, Aug. 5, 1855 
Robert Todd Lincoln Collection of the Papers ot Abraham Lincoln, Lil Con 
cited hereafter as Lincoln Papers; William T. Ramsay to John Bagby, Aug. 1S, 1858, 
Bagby Papers 

‘Ouincy Whig and Republican, Oct. 13-14, 185% 

Diary. 1: 339 (Oct. 13, 1858 

8 Tbid.. 1: 381 (Sept. 28, 1859 See also Howard kK. Beale, ed.. T/e Drar 
of Edward Bates. 1859-1866 (Amer. Hist. Assn.. Report, 1930, Wash 


ington, 1933), 47 
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of Galesburg, he warmly endorsed Bates.” On February 8, 
1860 he attended a mecting of the Republican State ¢ entral 


Committee at Springticld and in the evening Richard Yates, 
David L. Phillips of Jonesboro, and Lincoln gathered in 
In surprisinglh bad taste, he extolled 


Browning's room. 
Bates’ qualifications. Lincoln took the incident in stride and 


even agreed that Bates might get votes in Sangamon County 
he himself could not get. According to Browning's record 
of the parley, Lincoln conceded that he might find “that the 


Diary. 382 (Oct. 12, 185! 0 


139 


a 
4 
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very best thing that can be done will be to nominate Mr 
Bates.”’** 

In mid-May Browning was in Chicago attending the na- 
tional convention as a delegate-at-large from Illinois with 
instructions to support Lincoln. Notwithstanding his personal 
preferences, he advocated with some eftect the selection of the 
“Rail Splitter.” Calling on the delegations of several states, 
he and his colleagues sought to arrange advance pledges. Para- 
doxically, on May 17, he and Gustave as were dispatched 
to combat a Bates move ata meeting of representativ es from 
the “key” states of Indiana, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
When they arrived, Francis P. Blair, Jr., was urging a coali- 
tion behind Bates. Browning countered with references to 
Lincoln's old Whig connections and his long-standing opposi- 
tion to Native Americanism, which would draw the toreign 
vote all over the country. As Koerner later recalled the inci- 
dent, “He wound up with a most beautitul and cloquent 
eulogy on Lincoln, which electrified the meeting.’ At the 
close of the dramatic session of the convention the next day 
when Lincoln was nominated, Browning delivered a speech 
appropriately soothing the disappointed followers of William 
H. Seward. Contending that Illinois could support Lincoln 
more strongly than any other man, he appealed for harmony 
in the Republican Party. 

However convincing he may have seemed to others, 
Browning had not convinced himself: he held stubbornly to 
the notion of Bates’s superiority and thought that “we have 
made a mistake in the selection of candidates.” ' He felt this 
judgment was confirmed when, as soon as he returned home, 


2s Thbid.. 1: 395 (Feb. 8. 1860) 
Thomas J. McCormack, ed., Memoirs of Gustave Koerner, 1809-1896 (Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., 1909), II: 87-89. 


Press & T ribune Documents for 1860, No. 3 Proceedings of the National 
Re publican Convention, Held at Chicago. May 16th, 17th, and 18th, 1860 (Chicago, 
1860), 34. The beginning leaf for May 18 in Browning's diary (original MS in 


Ill. State Hist. Lib.) is unfortunately missing, and the intact pages are disappointing 
in their lack of information about the proceedings of the convention. 
Diary, 1: 407-8 (May 18, 1860), 409-10 (May 22 
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he received trom Springfield a joint letter dated three days 
after Lincoln’s nomination from David Davis, Thomas A. 
Marshall, Norman B. Judd, Ebenezer Peck and Ozias M. 
Hatch, asking him to persuade Bates to make a speaking tour 
through some Illinois towns in behalf of Lincoln. Bates could 
be of great service in the western part of the state, thev said, 
and ‘there must be no mistake about carrving IIlinois.”~ This 
appeal is a strong indication that Browning's friends suspected 
that he was not yet reconciled to Lincoln’s nomination. 

Browning hastened to assure Hatch and the others that 
he was quite satisfied with the results of the Chicago conven- 
tion. He promised to co-operate wholeheartedly in the cam- 
paign, for this was a very worthy cause “apart from the per- 
sonal regard and attachment which we all have for Mr Lin- 
coln.” Yet he could not go to St. Louis to confer with Bates 
about canvassing the Military Tract, he explained, because of 
his own protessional commitments. The next day he changed 
his mind: “I have determined this morning, (after consulting 
my wife, as everv sensible husband should do) to go to St 
Louis on to days packet. . . .” He was doing so, however, 
“at the greatest possible inconvenience.” ' 

In this second letter to Hatch, Mrs. Browning enclosed 
an interesting note of her own, revealing much about both 
husband and wite. With regard to the coming canvass, she 
sharply commented, “As Mr Browning has been the Dr 
Horse tor his party the last 25 vears vou need not fear he will 


neglect its interest in any respect.” Her idea of strategy (and 
undoubtedly Browning's, too) was not the same as that of 
the party managers: “I fear tence rails nor the low ‘Slang 
Name’ of Old Abe will not do it; but the Hon Abram Lincoln 
with the hearty efforts of all good Republican{ s}, & the bless- 
ing of an Over-ruleing Providence w7// do it.” | Perhaps the 


Original in Browning Papers, Ill. State Hist. Lib 

Browning to Hatch, May 22, 1860, Hatch Papers, Ill. State Hist. Lib 
* Browning to Hatch, May 23, 1860, zhid. 

Mrs. Browning to Hatch. May 23, 1860, shzd 
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Brownings were merely worrying that Lincoln might be mis- 
represented to the public: or was there an implication that 
Lincoln was in tact deficient in dignity and respectability 7 

Browning labored carnestly for his party's victory. He 
went to St. Louis and secured a letter from Bates endorsing 
Lincoln, which was published in the newspapers.” Bates 
would not, however, come to [linois to speak. But Brown- 
ing did not stay home and sulk, for at many mass mectings 
during the summer and early autumn he urged a Republican 
vote. At the great rally on August 8 at the fairgrounds in 
Springheld, Senators James R. Doolittle and Lyman Trumbull, 
John Wilson of Chicago, Koerner and Browning spoke. The 
latter talked for more than two hours in his typical florid, 
expansive style about the necessity and power of limiting the 
spread of slavery. In order to attract the votes of conservatives, 
he gave more praise to the dead Henry Clay than to the living 
Abraham Lincoln. 

An illustration of the continuing friendship of the two 
men during this period is a letter from Browning to Lincoln 
in July. The Board of Trustees of Knox College, of which 
Browning was a member, decided to award the Republican 
presidential candidate an honorary degree. This was done 
in the case of “a few ver) distinguished, and worthy centle- 
men,” Browning pointed out to Lincoln, whose name had been 
proposed by the faculty for the honor. The Board did not 
think it would look well “to refuse this honor to the President 
of the United States, and so the thing was ordered according- 
ly.” With feigned gravity, he continued: 

You will, therefore, after tomorrow consider yourself a “scholar,” as 
well as a “gentleman,” and deport yourself accordingly. 

6 Diary, 1: 411-12 (May 24, 1860). 

7 [hid., 1: 416 (June 19, 1860); Diary of Edward Bates, 132 (May 31, 1860), 
136 (June 16); Samuel T. Glover to Browning, June 13, 1860, Browning Papers; 
Missourt Republican {St. Louis}, June 20, 1860. 

~ This speech was printed in pamphlet torm as ont h of Hon. O. H. Browning, 
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And however sceptical you may be upon the subject, you will, in due 
time, receive conclusive documentary evidence that the fact is so, and that 
you are in reality a Doctor of laws 

In the critical months between Lincoln’s election and 
inauguration Browning joined the host of correspondents ad- 
vising the President-to-be about appointments and policies of 
state. He tricd strenuously but unsuccessfully to convince 
Lincoln to select Bates as secretary of state. Lincoln had 
slated Seward for that position from the beginning, but Bates 
did become attorney general." Browning spiritedly disap- 
proved a suggestion that Judd be chosen secretary ot the in- 
terior,” while he recommended retaining Joseph Holt of the 
Buchanan administration in the War Department.’ Punda- 
mentally, what he wanted was a cabinet of moderate men so 
as to pacity the disturbed South. 

Early in 1861 he undertook to secure a place tor himselt 
on the bench of the United States Supreme Court. A petition 
in his behalt was sent to Lincoln on January 7 by Samuel C. 
Pomeroy, James H. Lane and Martin F. Conway." Henry 
Asbury. a fellow lawyer of Quincy, wrote to Attorney General 


Bates on April 8 on the subject but insisted that Browning 


had no knowledge ot this application.’ Nevertheless, the 
following dav Browning did appeal to the President, assert- 
ing ‘that there is nothing in your power to do tor me which 
would gratify me so much as this.” Two months later Mrs. 
Browning wrote Lincoln pointing out her husband’s unselfish 
services for the partv, his modesty, and his need of financial 
security. Two or three vears previous, she confided, he had 


» Lincoln. July 4, 18G0, Lincoln Papers. Knox College was the 
1 an honorary degree. Columbia College followed on June 26, 
re ot New Jersey (Princeton) on Dec. 20, 1864 
on to Browning, Oct S. 1860; Browning to Lincoln, Nov. 9, 
ll in Lincoln Papers 
Diary. 1: 448 (Jan. 13, 1861); Browning to Lincoln, Jan. 15. 1861, Lincoln 
Browning was encouraged in his stand against Judd by John Wentworth, the 
long-time bitter foe in Chicago politics 
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suffered a rupture of the bowels, which might at any time 
make it impossible for him to practice law." The Court 
appointment would presumably insure them against poverty 
in their old age. 

None of these requests produced the desired result; vet, 
as judicial vacancies remained unfilled, Browning still had 
hopes. In 1862, according to William H. Herndon, Lincoln 
Was near to a decision in favor of the Quincyan and was quoted 
as saving, “1 do not know what | may do when the time comes, 
but there has never been a dav when if I had to act I should 
not have appointed Browning. At this time Leonard Swett 
went to Washington in order to urge the selection of David 


Davis, who was apparently being assisted also by Mrs. Lincoln. 
Browning, she declared to Swett, had become “distressingly 


loving” before his recent departure trom the capital, and she 
was glad he had left.” This would suggest that Browning 
had tailed to enlist the support of the President's wife and 


that she possibly had some influence upon the appointment of 
Davis. How valid such a conclusion is may be dubious in the 
absence of corroborative testimony. ' 

When Lincoln was revising his inaugural address, he 
asked Browning to read a preliminary draft and criticize it. 
Generally pleased with the paper's clear, statesmanlike lan- 
guage, Browning's attention was drawn to one paragraph: 


' Mrs. Browning to Lincoln, June 8, 1861, shrd 

‘7 William H. Herndon and Jesse W. Weik, Herndon'’s Life of Linco 
M. Angle, ed., New York, 1930), 406; Shelby M. Cullom, Fifty) Years 
Service (Chicago, 1911), 40, 52. 

*s Leonard Swett to Mrs. Laura R. Swett and William W. Orme, Aug. 10, 1862, 
David Davis Papers, photostat in Ill. State Hist. Lib 

'’ Browning's friend, Bates, was working in his behalf in early 1862. Drary o 
Edward Bates, 244 (March 26, 1862). For criticism of Browning's conduct see 
Harlan H. Horner, “Lincoln Rebukes a Senator,” Journal Ill. State Hist. Soc.. XLIV 
(Summer, 1951), 109-10. 

Diary. 1: 455-56 (Feb. 12, 1861). In the Lincoln Papers are two printed 
“Editions” of the First Inaugural set up in Springtield prior to Lincoln’s departure for 
Washington. The second one is the version submitted to Browning, and the copy 
with his suggestions written on it is now in the Henry E. Huntington Library, San 
Marino, Calif. See editors’ note in Collected Works, IV: 249 and shid., 249-71 for 
the texts with footnotes indicating revisions. Further information is in John Hay 
to Charles Eliot Norton, March 25, 1889, “Lincoln Photostats,”” Box II, Lib. of Cong., 
and in J. G. Randall, Living with Lincoln and Other Essays (Decatur, IIl., 1949), 
20-24 
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All the power at my disposal will be used to reclaim the public property 
and places which have fallen; to hold, occupy and possess these, and all other 
property and places belonging to the government, and to collect the duties 
on imposts; but beyond what may be necessary for these objects, there will 


1 


be no invasion of any Strate.” 


He objected to the first clause, which referred to reclama- 
tion of public property fallen to the Confederacy. In his 


opinion the only possible ettect of this statement would be 


further irritation of the South. That section, and even the 
border-state arca, would interpret it as a threat; and the highest 
object of all, the preservation of the Union, would not be 
gained by using the word “reclaim.” He did not doubt that 
the President had the power to act in this respect, but he be- 
lieved that it was inadvisable to say so at this time. In explain- 
ing his stand to Lincoln in a letter on February 17, 1861, 
Browning discussed the secession crisis. The first move ¢o 
supply or reinforce Fort Sumter, he predicted, would induce 
South Carolina to attack it. Then, without an aggressive act 
by the Federal government, the South would appear in an 
unjustifiable position—the responsibility for beginning a war 
would rest entirely on her. 

Lincoln accepted Browning's suggestion, and the final 
dratt of the inaugural omitted the clause concerning reclama- 
tion of public property. This significant change reflected a 
sincere effort by Lincoln to avert the coming conflict, but it was 
not a deccittul manipulation, as some writers have contended 
or as Browning may have implied, designed only to transfer 
the blame tor causing bloodshed. The inference has been 
drawn that Lincoln purposefully adjusted the situation at 
Sumter so as to put the South in the wrong and to give the 
North moral justification for using armed force against the 
newly tormed Confederacy. 

ncoln Papers, p. 7697. = 
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After war commenced, Browning and Lincoln had a 
lengthy conversation about the Sumter crisis; the President said 
that he had overruled most of his cabinet, as well as General 
Wintield Scott, in deciding to supply and defend Sumter; and 
this was regarded by South Carolina as an unendurable provo- 
cation. In his diary Browning noted, “The plan succeeded. 
They attacked Sumter- it fell, and thus, did more service than 
it otherwise could.” 

There is a natural tendency for men to transpose their 
own opinions to the minds of others. Browning may have un- 
consciously done this in regard to this interview. He himself 
had thought that swift, forceful measures would crush the 
secession movement, but that the government would be in a 
better position to do this if the South could be maneuvered 
into committing an overt act of aggression. His letter of 
February 17, 1861, would suggest that he had wanted the 
course of action which he now said Lincoln had taken: 


The first attempt that is made to furnish supplies or reinforcements to 
Sumter will induce aggression by South Carolina, and then the government 
will stand justified, before the entire country, in repelling that aggression, 
retaking the forts. 

And so it will be every where, and all the places now occupied by 
traitors can be recaptured without affording them additional material with 
which to inflame the public mind by representing your inaugural as contain- 


ing an irritating threat.’ 

But Browning's prediction of the outbreak of fighting does 
not prove that Lincoln desired it: and the later diary account 
of Lincoln’s analysis of his motives is not altogether unim- 


peachable evidence. 
During this period Browning appears to have broken 


away trom his usual conservatism and advocacy ot conciliating 
the South. He responded to the exciting stimuli of the crisis 


Dia July 3, 1861 
Browning to Lincoln, Feb. 17, 1861, Lincoln Papers 
mter question, including the signiticance of Browning 
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with partisan zeal, from which he subsequently retreated. In 
the days of uncertainty he despaired of a let-alone policy that 
might permit the dissolution of the Union by default. On 
the eve of the war he wrote to the President: 


I am satisfied, even now, that it would be better, if the power and the 
means existed, to maintain the union, the constitution and the laws, even at 
the point of the bayonet, than to stand acquiescently by and let all go to 


But Lincoln still hoped to avoid the use ot arms, tor, as he 
said in his inaugural: 


Nothing valuable can be lost by taking time. If there be an object to 


hurry any of you, in hot haste, to a step which you would never take de- 
liberately, that object will be frustrated by taking time; but no good object 
can be frustrated by it.” 

After the death of Douglas on June 3, 1861, Governor 
Richard Yates appointed Browning to the Senate where he 
served in the special session of that summer, the regular ses- 
sion beginning in December, and part of the one the tollowing 
year. For a while he fully supported all administration meas- 
ures, even the first Confiscation Act which provided tor seizure 
of property, including slaves, emploved by Contederate 
troops. As time px assed. his ideas changed with regard to 
prosecuting a vengetul war against the South, and he tound 
fault with the rising radical wing of the Republican Party. 
In his opinion, Lincoln, bearing the immense burden of lead- 
ership and sometimes weakening under it, was too much 1 
fluenced by the “ultras.” He feared the President would grow 
so despondent that he would accede to Radical demands tor 
the abolition of slaverv and harsh treatment of the Southern 
states when they were subdued. Theretore he sought to shore 


up Lincoln’s courage with such advice as this on September 
10, 1862 


“A 
7 

Browning to Lincoln, March 26, 1861, Lincoln Papers. 

( 
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The skies do not look very dark to me. I think I can see glorious light 
beyond the gloom. Be of good cheer—hold yourself up to the work with a 
pure mind, and an eye singled to your country’s good, and all things will yer 
be well. You cannot fail. 

The hearts of the people were never warmer for you than they are to- 
day—their stout arms never more ready to come to your aid, and do to the 


death in our good, great, glorious cause."" 


Despite the cheertul tone of this letter, Browning was 
depressed by some of the measures adopted by the recent Con- 
gress. The second Confiscation Act,” signed reluctantly by 
Lincoln in spite of objections based both on the Constitution 
and on expediency,” was an anomalous statute treating the 
Contederates at times as traitorous citizens of the United States 
and at others as subjects of a foreign foe. It seemed to Brown- 
ing plainly to demolish civil liberties if the Confederate states 
had not really seceded from the Union, while it was entirely 
outside legislative competence tf they had. 

Browning admitted Lincoln's power as commander-in- 
chief to wield unusual authority in the emergency; Congress, 
on the other hand, he believed, was not empowered to act 
otherwise than in time of peace.” Similarly when in August, 
1861, Browning had urged Lincoln to approve the preclams 
tion of General John C. Frémont, commanding in the West, 
instituting martial law in Missouri and ordering confiscation of 
property (including emancipation of slaves) of those who 
were assisting the enemy, his actions were based on the same 
theory—that the executive, acting through the military, could 
do things forbidden to the legislative branch. Brow ning at 
that time was unconcerned about the effects of these steps in 
the border states or about constitutional niceties.”' Lincoln, 
mindtul of these things, did not follow Browning's counscl 


Brow ning to Lincoln, Sept. 10, 1862, Lincoln Papers. 
U. S. Statutes at Large. XII: 589-92. 
‘Lincoln's objections are in Senate Journal, 37 Cong., 2 sess., 872-7 
Collected Works, V: 328-31. 
Congressional Globe. 37 Cong., 2 sess., pt. 2, 1136-41 (March 
1856-61 (April 29), pt. 4, 2917-24 (June 25). 
'! Browning to Lincoln, Sept. 11, 17, 30, 1861, Lincoln Papers. 
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but directed Frémont to rescind the proclamation.” This 
argument conceded the validity of the presidential Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, freeing the slaves behind enemy lines. 
Browning's constitutional theory was consistent; the differ- 
ence between his earlier and later views rested on concepts 
of policy, not legality. He felt that the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation and the practice of arbitrarily arresting persons sus- 
pected of disloyalty were unwise and would antagonize many 
conservatives.” They would prolong Confederate resistance 
and alienate much support tor the Union in the North, he 
warned. The two men were never thereatter close political 
friends. 

Many times Lincoln and Browning discussed great prob- 
lems facing the country. Browning wrote a memorandum on 


the points of international law involved in the removal of 


the Contederate commissioners Mason and Slidell from the 
British ship Tren, tavoring a policy of cautious restraint such 
as Was ultimately adopted. Often in his regular visits to the 
White House, Browning scanned the battle maps while Lin- 
coln reviewed news trom Bull Run, the Virginia Peninsula, 
Vicksburg. The President often talked about the ever- 
present dithculty of finding a winning general. George B. 
McClellan, while commanding on the castern front, was a 
recurrent subject ef conversation. Browning observed the 
distress that “Little Mac” caused Lincoln, heard the nagging 
complaints by Radicals like Secretary of War Edwin M. Stan- 
ton. and halt believed that McClellan had joined the subver- 
ve Knights of the Golden Circle.” Subsequently, Browning 


Lincoln's carefully worded reply to Browning on Sept. 22, 1861 urged him 
to give up his “restlessness for new positions, and back me manfully on the grounds 
upon which you and other kind friends gave me the election, and have < j 
my public documents Collected Works, IV: 531-33 

66 Diary, 1: S78 (Oct. 14, 1862), 585 (Nov. 12 

Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation, issued Sept. 22, 1862, de- 
pressed Browning and probably caused him to contribute little to the Republican cam- 
paign. The Quincy hie (Nov. 10, 1862) turned against him after the election. 

Diary, 1: 5 (Dec. 6; 1861), 516-17 (Dec. 21) 

Ibid., 1 37-40 (April, 1862): "A member of the N.G.C. {Knights of the 
Golden Circle} to Browning, Jan. 16, 1862, Browning Papers; Browning mem- 
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altered his estimate of McClellan and thought that it was 
a mistake to have relieved him. 

To Browning, whose home in Quincy was directly across 
the Mississippi from Missourt, raiding guerrillas were a grave 
danger. In his self-appointed role as adviser and correspond- 
ent to the chief executive, he urged strong measures to make 
that state safe.” In Illinois, Indiana and Ohio uncomfortably 
large numbers of peace advocates collaborated with the Demo- 
crats dissatished with Lincoln's leadership. The Illinois Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1862 and the victory of anti-adminis- 
tration candidates in the election of that vear (causing his 
displacement trom the Senate in January, 1863) were lengthily 
discussed in Browning's alarmed letters to Lincoln. He seemed 
to be acting as a scout whose mission was to discover and 
describe political trends. 

On occasion Browning served as an intermediary between 
local figures and the President. There was the Louisiana 
Unionist Cuthbert Bullitt. for whom Browning had success- 
fully solicited the post of Collector of Customs tor the Port 
of New Orleans.’ Bullitt toiled for the election of pro- 
Lincoln candidates in the “reconstructed” state of Loutsiana, 
stoutly fought the Chase boom in i864, and fully reported his 
achievements to Browning and Lincoln. Bullitt relied upon 
Browning's good offices with the President to protect him trom 
the consequences of Chase's use of Treasury officials to pro- 
mote his own political fortunes. Lincoln's papers include 
several newspaper clippings and detailed communications dis- 
patched via Browning.’ 


Diary. 1: 565-66 (Aug. 2, 1862); Browning to Lincoln, Aug. +, 186 Wear 
ot the Rebellion: Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armte Washington, 
1880-1901), Series I, Vol. XIII, 533-34 

“l Diary. 1: 550 (June 12, 1862): Browning to Lincoln, July 1, 1863, Lincoln 
Papers 
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Lincoln, May 17, 1864. *hid. Browning also befriended William C. Bibb of Mont 
gomery, Alabama, who came to Washington in April, 1865 to arrange for an exchange 
of Northern goods tor Southern cotton but, arriving too late in the war for this, sought 
to ascertain Lincoln’s intended reconstruction policy. Browning aided Bibb in securing 
an interesting interview with the President, who indicated his desire for lenient meas 
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Unwilling to come out openly against Lincoln in the 
campaign of 1864, reluctant to declare in favor of the Demo- 
cratic slate headed by McClellan, and hostile to Chase, the 
Radicals’ favorite who was vainly trying to win the Republican 
nomination, Browning struck the pose ot non-partisanship, 
leading both parties to claim his support.” He was, he con- 
fided to Edgar Cowan of Pennsylvania, in a ‘strait’ between 
Lincoln and McClellan. As to the former, he said: 


You know, strange as it may seem to you, that I am personally at- 
tached to the President, and have faithfully tried to uphold him, and make 
him respectable: tho’ I never have been able to persuade myself that he was 
big enough for his position. Stull, I thought he might get through, as many 
a boy through college, without disgrace, and without knowledge: and I fear 


he is a tatlure 


Still he could not bring himself to endorse McClellan. 
Browning's indecision concealed how he actually voted, 

and he may not even have cast a ballot. Thomas Ewing, with 

whom he agreed en nearly every question at this time, wrote 


approvingly about the “Union” party's victory in Ohio. It 
is reasonable to suppose that Browning had the same reaction 


when Lincoln was re-elected on November 8. 

Not long atter Browning left the Senate in 1863 he 
entered a law partnership with Thomas Ewing, Edgar Cowan 
and Britton A. Hill tor practice in the courts at Washington 
and for representation of clients in business with the govern- 
ment departments. This extensive and lucrative activity 
closely skirted, if it did not really constitute, influence ped- 
dling. Browning was busy in arranging contracts with the 
War Department. consulting officials and congressmen in be- 
half of persons with all sorts of special requests, and often 


17, 24 (April, 1865); William C. Bibb, “Visit of an Alabamian 


ures. Diary, II: 16, 1 
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visiting the President to secure passes through the battle lines 
or paroles from prisen camps.’ This kind of labor was not 
uncommon in the wartime capital, nor was any of it, so tar as 
is known, illegal; but the question of propriety might be 
raised, particularly in view of Browning's exploitation of his 
personal friendships and political acquaintances tor protes- 
sional purposes. 

Important clients during the winter of [863-1864 were 
Edward L. Baker, Roswell E. Goodell and Dr. Edwin S. 
Fowler of Springheld. They had formed a company under 
Fowler's name and secured profitable government contracts 
from Ninian W. Edwards, a United States commissary, Lin- 
coln’s brother-in-law and Baker's father-in-law. Edwards, rec- 
ommended by Browning for the commissary appointment that 
seems to have brought in more than the official salary, caused 
the President some embarrassing moments. There were 
charges of wrongdoing, substantial enough to cause the War 


Department to seck reclamations. Browning conterred with 
officials in Washington, including Stanton and Lincoln, in be- 
halt of this company which agreed to pay him a tee ot tive 


thousand dollars. 

In the early part of 18605 Browning, James W. Singleton 
and others sought to make huge profits for themselves by 
engaging in trade with Ganliedocseheld Richmond. Their 
ambitious project of transporting seven million dollars worth 
of cotton, tobacco, resin and turpentine to Northern markets 
failed when Lee surrendered betore anything could be done. * 


‘ Thid.. 1: 655-74, 699 (Jan.-Dec., 1864); Edward L. Baker to Browning, Jan 
7, 1864, Browning Papers; Browning to Annie Jonas, June 2, 18604, Weik Papers 
Ill. State Hist. Lib.; Browning t Lincoln, Jan. 9, 1865, Lincoln Papers 

™ Diary, 1: 651. 652. 656, 658. 660. 661, 670 (Dec., 1863-May, 1864 Among 
letters in the Lincoln Papers criticizing Edwards and demanding his removal are 
William Yates to Lincoln, May 22, 1863; Jesse K. Dubois oR others to Lincoln, 
May 23, 1863; Jacob Bunn to Lincoln, May 25, 1863; Shelby M. Cullom to Lincoln, 
May 25, 1863; Ozias M. Hatch to Lincoln, May 25, 1863 a also Browning to 
Lincoln, June 6, 1863; Edwards to Bates, June 6, 18, 1863; Edwards to Lincoln, 
June 18, 1863, shid.; Lincoln to Dubois and others, May 29, 1863, Collected Works, 
VI: 237-38; Lincoln to Edward L. Baker, June 15, 1863, shid.. VI: 275-76 

‘® Diary, 1: 699 (Dec. 24, 1864), II: 4 (Jan. 30, 1865), 5 (Feb. 1, 
(Feb. 22), 26 (May 2 
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Thev had, however, obtained Lincoln's written permission, to 
which Stanton and Grant strongly objected but which they 
interpreted as sufficient authority to proceed, that they might 
bring in “any Southern products, and go to any of our trading 
posts, there to be subject to the regulations of the Treasury 
Department.” 

Although Lincoln and Browning diverged politically, the 
persenal part of their relationship was firm. After their ex- 
tended discussions about the progress of the war, Lincoln 
would pick up a book of poetry and read aloud or would tell 
a joke in his own peculiar manner. Browning's ready access 
to the President's office, when swarms of people waited or 
were turned away, was proof of Lincoln's friendship. Lincoln 
visited the Senate Chamber as Browning culogized their friend, 
Colonel Edward D. Baker, killed at Ball's Bluff in 1861. The 
two men exchanged news about friends or relatives in iNen- 
tucky who were supporting the Confederacy. In February, 
1862. the Brownings stayed at the White House day and night 
when \Jillic and Tad Lincoln were ill.’ Browning arranged 
for Willie's burial in a vault belenging to William Thomas 
Carroll, clerk of the Supreme Court, and on the day of the 
funeral he accompanied Lincoln in the procession to the 
Georgetown cemetery and sat up that night with the President 
watching over Tad’s sickbed. 

At cleven o'cleck in the evening of April 14, 1865, the 


Drowniags had retired but were not vet asleep when the door- 


bell rang and Judge John S. Watts announced that the Presi- 


dent. Secretary of State Seward, and the latter's son had been 
attacked by assassins. Browning was “overwhelmed with 


2 Clans 1665 See also shid.. Il: 5 (Feb. 1, 1865), 10-1 
March 11-1 13 (March 21 Lincoln and other authorities signed a permit for 
Robert Coxe. one of Browning's associates in this venture, to bring through the lines 
large quantities of Southern products. Coxe had secured a contract with Hanson A 
Risley, a purchasing agent in the Treasury Department, to exchange 50,000 bales ot 
cotton, 10,000 boxes of manutactured tobacco, 10,000 barrels of turpentine, and 
10.000 barrels of rosin tor greenbacks. Photostat in IIL. State Hist. Lib 
5! Congressional Globe. 37 Cong., 2 sess., pt. 1, 52-53 (Dec. 11, 1861 Dia 
1), 567, 569 (Sept., 1862), Il: 2 (Jan. 5, 1865) 

Feb. 21-24, 1862 
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horror at this shocking event.” Only a tew hours earlier he 
had called at the W hite House but had been unable to sce 
Lincoln, who was preparing to go to Ford’s Theatre. This 
tragedy now deprived the country of a leader who, Browning 
botnet. was the South’s friend and who had planned to tol- 
low a lenient reconstruction policy. Disastrous results would 
follow, he feared: anarchy, unprovoked murder of suspected 
traitors, ee overpowering despotism. In his diary Browning 
wrote, “lo my apprehension it 1s the heaviest calamity that 
could have beiallen the country. But we are in God's hands. 
His dealings are mysterious his w avs past fink ling out, but 
we must trust to his wisdom & goodness. ‘ 

Like many of Lincoln's other friends, Browning was 
pressed in the postwar years tor information by biographers 
who wanted to show the “real” character of the Civil War 
President. His statements show a generally favorable esti- 
mate, though not without qualifications. Browning agreed 
with the sharp criticism that was heaped upon the Life of 
Abraham Lincoln from His Birth to His Inauguration as Presi- 
dent published in 1872 under the name of Ward Hill Lamon, 
who had purchased a copy of “Billy” Herndon’s collection of 
facts and fancy called the “Lincoln record.” but had turned 
over the actual job of writing to Chauncey VF. Black. This 
book led the reader to believe that Lincoln was illegitimate. 
an atheist. so broken-hearted about the death of Ann Rutledge 
that he was never truly devoted to his wite, and that his wily 
political maneuvers (guided by Herndon) won him the presi 
dency... David Davis, Isaac N. Arnold and other Hinotsans 


attempted to suppress or refute much of the Lamon book’ 
and asked Browning in particular about Lincoln's courtship 
of Marv Owens, about which Lincoln had written Mrs. Brown- 


83 Thid., 11: 18-20 (April 14, 1865) 

“4 Boston, 1872. For expert analyses of the Lamon-Black biography see David 
Donald, Lincoln's Herndon (New York, 1948), 250-84; Benjamin P. Thomas, 
Portrait for Posterity: Lincoln and His Biographers (New Brunswick, N. J., 1947 
29-64. 

85 Arnold later wrote The Life of Abraham Lincoln (Chicago, 1885 
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ing on April 1, 1838. Ina letter of Browning's to Arnold, 
November 25, !872 he stated that it was not until 1862 that 
Mrs. Browning Icarned trom the President that “the narrative 
of the letter was not fiction but a true account of an incident 
inactual lite.... Neither Mrs. Browning nor myself ever knew 
from him who the lady referred to in the letter was. Of course 
neither of us ever asked him, nor did he ever inform us. If the 
feelings of others have been injured, | think it is chargeable 
upon the biographer, and not upon Mr. Lincoln.” 

To state Browning's belict about Lincoln's abilitics 1s 
ditticult, because it varied from time to time. He disagreed 
with the Lamon-Black account as a whole, testified to Lincoln’s 
good qualities and reattirmed their long-standing friendship. 
Lincoln's religious beliefs were unorthodox, he conceded, but 
not atheistic. In a conversation with Davis he did not ap- 
pear to doubt the illegitimacy of Lincoln's birth although he 
thought it improper to write about it.” Frequently he was 


capable of implicitly or explicitly deprecating his triend’s 


ability to fulfil the great responsibilities placed upon him. 
This attitude may have been partly due to jealousy; but it 
also reflected a firm conviction that Lincoln was hardly big 
enough to match his reputation. Nevertheless, a common de- 
nominator of their relationship was a close personal attach- 
ment. strangely resistant to the stresses of difterent tempera 
ments and political disagreements. 


“* Harry E. Barker. pub.. Abraham Lincoln and Mary Owens. Three Letters 
Lincoln to Mrs. O. H. Brownin Arnold to O. H. Browning. O. H. Brownin: 
to 1. N. Arnold (Springteld. Arnold's letter to Browning is in the Chicago 
Historical Society 

Ibid 
Diary. IT: 351 (July 
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LINCOLN’S “JUMP” FROM THE WINDOW 


There were four events in the early carcer of Abraham 


Lincoln which he probably wished later could be forgotten 


his bitter newspaper controversy with General James Adams 
in the summer of 1837; the break with Mary Todd on the 
“fatal first of Jany. 41"; the abortive duel with James 
Shields in September, 1842; and the jump on December 5, 
1840 out of the window of the First Methodist Church in 
Springtield where the House of Representatives was meeting. 
The last was the most casual of the tour events and today 
is the least understood. There have been numerous attempts 
to place the event in Vandalia (from which the capital had 
been moved July 4, 1839) and to cast Lincoln in a heroic role. 
Governor Thomas Carlin called the Twelfth General As- 
sembly to meet in special session in Springfield on November 
23, 1840, two weeks before the opening of the regular session, 
to provide the means to pay the interest on the public debt, 
due January 1, I8ti. The new Statehouse not being reads 
Some of the guides at the Vandalia Statehouse (now a state memorial) have 
at times told visitors this story as if it had happened there. and have pointed to a 
window of the House chamber twenty feet from the growud as the one trom which 
Lincoln is supposed to have jumped. See also versions in Where the Tuo Great 


Highways Cross (pamphlet distributed in Vandalia); Linco/n Lore No. 1376 (Aug. 22 
1955): E. E. Edgar, “Headwork,” Coronet (Feb., 1953), 34 
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for occupancy, the House met in the First Methodist Church 
on the southeast corner of Fitth and Monroe streets. 

Under a law passed at the previous session, the State Bank 
in Springfield had to resume specie payments at the end of the 
“next ensuing session” of the General Assembly. The Demo- 
crats intended the special session to expire on Saturday, De- 
cember 5, before the epening cf the regular session the tollow- 
ing Monday; if they could bring this about, the Bank would 
have to resume specie payments on December 7, or forfeit 
its charter and close its doors. The Whigs wanted the special 
session to run continuously into the regular session without 
ave die adjournment, thus postponing resumption until the 
close of the regular session about March !. 

The Whigs, under Lincoln's leadership, had planned to 
prevent adjournment by the simple expedient of remaining 
away from the House and preventing the necessary two-thirds 
(61 of the 90 members) for a quorum. Eighty-six members 


responded to morning roll calls on December 5. but more than 


twenty Whigs were absent when the House convened at 3 P.M. 
Efforts of the sergeant-at-arms to bring them in were unsuc- 
cessful, and no quorum was present when evening came on 
and the candles were lit. 

At last several Democrats who had been ill were brought 
in. Lincoln, Joseph Gillespic of Edwardsville and Asahel 
Gridlev of Bloomington, in attendance to keep an eve on pro- 
ceedings trom the Whig standpoint, had tailed to keep count, 
and all three voted nay on Ebenezer Peck’s motion to take up 
the Senate resolution to adjourn which passed -i8-13. 
Ignoring the fact that this roll call showed a bare quorum pres- 
ent, they voted nay again on House concurrence in the resolu- 
tion, which passed 16-15. After these two votes against the 
interests of the Whig Partvy—and too late to do any good 
Lincoln, Gillespie and Gridley stepped out of the window of 
the church. The House was mecang on the first floor and the 
window was only four or five feet from the ground. 
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The legislature held its tirst session in the new Statehouse 
(now the Sangamon County Courthouse) the follow ing Mon- 
day, December 7, the first day ot the regular session. The 
resumed specie payments the same day. 

The Democratic Stite Register {Springtield in 
its next issue (December 11) pictured fantastic horrors in con- 
secucnee of the Whigs’ actions: 


CONSPIRACY OF THE FEDERAL MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATURE 
TO REVOLUTIONIZE THE STATE GOVERNMENT 

Both Houses of the Hlinois Legislature presented, on Saturday last 
most extraordinary spectacle. We can recollect nothing which bears so strik 
ing a resemblance to it, as the scenes at Harrisburg during the Ritner usu: 
pation. In both cases it was an attempt at Revolution—an attempt to de- 
stroy the Legislative branch of our Republican system of Government 

Both Houses had, on Saturday evening fmorning}, passed a joint resol 
tion to adjourn sve die at the close of the day's sitting, for the purpose of 
meeting on Monday morning agreeably to the Constitution which prescribes 
“the first Monday in December next ensuing the clection of members” as a 
day on which “the General Assembly hall meet Neither resolution had, 
however, passed both Houses during the morning session. In the afternoon 
they re-assembled at 3 o'clock, but x0 yaormm appeared in either House. In 
the Senate a quorum shortly after appeared, and the Lr. Governor {Stinson 
H. Anderson} put the question on the resolution from the House to adjourn 
sme die, but no quorum voted. Just as the question was put, Mr. {Edward 
D.} Baker and a tew other Whig members withdrew from the Senate. pur 
posely leaving it without a quorum. The door keeper was immediately sent 
to procure the attendance of absent members, but the members refused to 
obey the summons, and the Senate was left without a quorum during the 
remainder of the day 

The House of Representatives met at 3 o'clock. The resolution from the 
Senate to adjourn sme die was taken up, and the vote being taken but 
members answered to their names, (no quorum) there being but ten Whig 
members in the House. The door keeper was despatched after the absentees. 
but returned without a member; those he had seen refusing to obey his sum 
mons. This tact was reported to the House by the Speaker, who then read 
from the Chair the provisions of the Constitution in such cases as follows 

Sec. 7. Art. I—Last clause. “Two-thirds of each House shall consti 
tute a quorum, but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day and 


compel the attendance of absent members.’ 
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The doors of the House were locked to prevent the egress of members 


and the door keeper was again despatched to compel” the attendance of the 
ibsentees, but he again returned bringing with him only Mr {William B 

ARCHER of Clark. Sixty-one members were necessary to Constitute a quorum, 
and the House was still three short of that number. The door keeper was 
again despatched for members. but those he saw refused to attend; Cyrus 
EpwaArps, of Madison, was found by the door keeper in the store of Ninian 
lesired him to attend, but Mr. Edwards 


he door keeper could show a warrant to compel | 


Mr. {William ¢ Murphy) then pr Luc 


with his cane under 


Edwards | The door keeper 


MS 


t. and the House had 
} greatest excitement prevailed 


n session two hout thor In The 
Mr. {Ebenezer} Peck, Mr. {John A.} McClernand, and Mr. {Wickliffe} 


Kitchell, successively addressed the use, strongly urging upon that 
intil they had put Jown what. it was now evident to every 
‘eliberate nipiracy. formed by the Whig leaders to destroy 


A last attempt was now 


in to obtain the attendance of 


Whig absentee. the sick Democratic members were sent for. Mr {John 


M.} Kellfe}y. Mr. [Perer} Green, of Clay, and Mr. [John} Dougherty, some 


of them from their beds, attended the House, and after candle-light 61 mem 


bers being present (just the question was taken on the resolution 


and PASSED as 46, nays 

circumstance took place while the yeas and nays were 
€ passage of the resoluu Mr. LINCOLN. of Sangamon 
who was present during the whole scene, and who appeared to enjoy. the 
embarrassment of the House, suddenly looked very grave after the Speaker 
announced that a quorum was present. The conspiracy having failed, Mr 


Lincoln came under great excitement, and having attempted and failed t 
at the door, very unceremoniously rassed the window and jum pe 
followed by one or two other members. This gymnastic performance 


of Mr. Lincoln and his flying brethren, did not occur until after they ba 

ted’ and consequently the House did not interfere with their extraordinary 
feat. We have not learned whether these ffyzzg members got hurt in their 
adventure, and we think it probable that at least ove of them came oft with- 
out damage, as it was noticed that his /egs reached nearly from the window 
ground By this extraordinary performance on this occasion, Mr 


4 : 
refused unless 
ince. The door ke-per 
warrant: but Mr. Edwards stepped back, and ooo his arm 
and his right hand upon it. told Mr. Murphy that if he took him, 7 wow 
He at Pi peril! 
the deliberations and action of the Legislatur Po 
made to pr re a quorun . 
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Lincoln will doubtless become as famous as Mr. Speaker [Charles B.} Penrose 
at Harrisburg, which redoubted champion jumped out of the window dur- 
ing the late buck shot war in Pennsylvania! 

We learn that a resolution will probably be introduced into the House 
this week to inquire into the expediency of raising the State House on 


story higher, in order to have the House set in the third story! so as to pre- 


vent members from jwmping out of the windows! Vt such a resolution passes, 


/ 


Mr. Lincoln will in future have to climb down the spout 

During the whole of the extraordinary scene we have related, we stood 
inside near the door of the House, and was an cye witness to it. We noticed 
Mr. Baker, of the Senate, in the House, talking in an under tone to one or 
two of the few Whig members of the House who remained at their posts 
Mr. Baker seemed to be the moving spirit in the conspiracy. Absent him- 
self from where his duty required him to be, it seemed to be his object to 
persuade others to follow his example. Fallen himself, he would drag others 
down. 


The reader, by this ime, is probably anxious to know the cerse of this 


revolutionary conduct on the part of the Whig members of the Legislature 
The resolution to adjourn seve die. and open a new session on Monday, was 
a proposition in itsclf quite harmless: but the effect of it would be. as the 
Whigs supposed, to force the banks to resume specie payments on Monday, 
as the law of last session authorizes them to suspend only till the close of the 
next ensuing session of the General Assembly. Thus the object of this at 
tempt on the part of the Whigs, to destroy the action of the Legislative branch 
of the Government, was to prevent the Banks from resuming specie payments 
on the opening of the new session on Monday! 

To what a humiliating condition are we brought as a people! To 
serve the Banks, Whig members absent themselves from their places in the 
Legislature in order to leave both Houses without a constitutional quorun 
thus in effect prostrating the Legislature to benefit the Banks. So far as the 
State Bank is concerned, she had informed the Legislature that she was ready 
at any moment to resume specie payments; and in fact she did resume, on 
Monday last, the payment of all her obligations in specie, with the intention, 
we learn, of permanently doing so. Is it possible that the constituents of 
these Whig members will justify this attempt to subvert the Legislature? 
Where will all this end? If members are justified, on ove pretence, in leav- 
ing the General Assembly without a quorum, are they not on any other? And 
would not the constant repetition of such conduct, virtually destroy the Legis- 
lative branch of our Republican Government? The Whig members of our 


Legislature have incurred a fearful responsibility before the people. If their 
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conduct is sustained by that people, we may bid farewell to our boasted 
liberties, for only the name of them will remain to us. Destroy the Legisla- 
ture, and what is left?) ANARCHY! which may lead to Monarchy! In the 
present instance, the Legislature was saved by the firmness of the Democratic 


members, to whom too much praise cannot be awarded 


BP 


CIVIL WAR HOSPITAL NEWSPAPER 


A file of the Hammond Gazette, a rare Civil War news- 
paper published “For the Benefit of the Sick and Wounded 
in Hammond General Hospital” at Point Lookout, Maryland, 
has been purchased by Alfred Whital Stern of Chicago, chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the Illinois State Historical 
Library, to be added to the Alfred Whital Stern Civil War 
Collection of the Libra 

The Guzette was the first military hospital new spaper to 
be issued during the Civil War, and this file of the first 95 
issues (November I7, 1862 to September 7, 1861) is the 
longest of record. Most of the issues carried complete lists 
of the patients at the hospital, of the Medical Corps officers 
and men in charge, and the locations of government hospitals 
and Sanitary Commission supply offices. News of the war 

the East and West, war poems, short stories, and letters 


m sermer patients retu rned to service made up the bul’: 


~cach issue. Puns and humovsous storics, including several 
President Lincoln, helped till the columns when the 
patients dropped from its high of 1,900 to a few 
hundred. (Since co Mpar atively few Illinois troops served 1 
the fast, there were never more than ten I]linotsans at any one 
tire in the hospital.) Advertising was very limited, being 
confined to steamboats stopping at Point Lookout, a photo- 
eraph gallery, an oyster saloon, and the newspapers and maga- 
zines available at the sutler’s 


Other hospital publications mentioned in _ the Gazette files are: West Phila 
a Hospital Register: Finley Hospital Weekly, Washington; and Soldrer's Journal 


Camp Alexandria, Va 
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The hospital is thus described in the first issue: 


The Hospital bearing the above name is located at this Point {Lookout}, 
which is at the southern extremity of the western shore of Maryland, in St 
Mary's county, and at the junction of Chesapeake Bay and the Potomac 
River. ... It is S.S.E. of Washington, in air-line distance about 68 miles, 
while the route by the river is over 100 miles. .... The Potomac River 1s 
here about 8 miles in width 

The Hospital grounds extend along the bay shore some 1200 yards, and 
along the river shore, some SOO yards. A water course ... forms the north 
west boundary. The bay shore bends in such a direction that it is nearly 
parallel with the water course. ... There is thus formed an oblong piece 
of land ... containing about 60 acres. The northern half is covered with 
a beautiful grove of long-leaf pines. 

For three seasons . . . the Point . . . was a favorite watering place and 
resort for visitors About one hundred and fifty cottages of one and two 
stories, containing three and four rooms, were erected by Mr. Wm. H. Allen, 
an architect and builder, of Baltimore, who is a part owner of the place. A 
large and elegant Hotel ... was also erected by Mr. Allen. The lower tloor 
contains several spacious halls and offices, now occupied as surgical wards, . 
model Dispensary, a Laboratory, the office of the Surgeon in Charge, store 
rooms, &c. The upper story contains a great number of fine, airy 
ments, now occupied as a large medical ward. 

On the Fourth of July last {1862} the Surgeon General {William A 
Hammond} ordered Dr. Clinton Wagner, Assistant Surgeon, U.S.A., to pro- 
ceed to Point Lookout and establish and take charge of a Hospital tor one 
thousand patients. ... The first load of sick and wounded arrived . .. on the 
20th of the same month. ... Six Assistant and Acting Assistant surgeons 
were soon actively engaged. As the place became filled with successive ar- 
rivals, additional medical officers were sent. . Ere long the wards became 
crowded and it was found necessary to erect hospital tents. Eighty such were 
filled ... each tent being occupied by eight patients. At this time there were 
nearly fifteen hundred sick and wounded soldiers on the Point. 

Meanwhile Capt. A. Edwards, Quartermaster of the Post, proceeded to 
erect ... a new Hospital. ... It consists of sixteen separate buildings front- 
ing on a circle... fifteen... capable of receiving 70 patients. .. . The re- 
maining building . . . contains two stories. . .. The lower story will be occu- 
pied by offices, dispensary, &c., while the upper one will be divided into 
smaller apartments. 

The inner circle on which the buildings front ... contains four one story 


buildings. ... One will be used for a Kitchen, one for a Chapel, one for a 
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Library and Reading Room, and one for a Guard House and Knapsack Room. 


In the center of the circle ... will be erected a cistern having a capacity 


of 25,000 gallons, and elevated sufficiently to employ hydrostatic pressure to 


force water through hose over the Hospital, in case of fire A covered 


corridor runs around the circle, affording easy access at all times between 


the wards and the other buildings. 


The present Dining Room is capable of seating over O00. ... It 1s 


kept in a state of the most thorough neatness. The Laundry, which ts built 


adjoining the Dining room, forming an L.... will be competent to prepare 


tor use 3000 pieces daily 
We have passed through the sickly season of this latitude, and the place 


has been free from malarious diseases Only one death has taken place in 


the Hospital tor the last 18 days 
The Guzette of July 28, 1863 reported that: 
Ella” arrived here on Sunday morning { July 


The U.S. dispatch Steamer 


26}, and remained a uple of hours at the wharf. She had on board Mr. 


er. Mr. Fred. Seward, and Master Robert Lincoln 


Secretary Seward and daught 


The Commander of the Post, Capt. Smith, and several other officers con- 
nected with the Point, paid their respects to the party, and were very agreeably 


entertained. The Secretary sat on the hurricane deck of the steamer, chatting 
{ smoking, and appeared to be enjoying the sea breeze to his hearts con- 


Ac ten o'clock they lefe for Fortress Monroe 


Lincoln's only recorded visit to Point Lookout was. re- 


ported in the G.izette ot December 30, 1863: 


The President of the United States arrived at the Point on Sunday eve 


ning {December 27} in the steamer John Brooks. He left early on Monday 
morning, much to the chagrin of the conteds,” who expected to enjoy a 


squint at Father Abraham 
The Gucetic of March 17, 1863 included the tollowing 
“by request”: 
UNCLE PSALM 


We publish, by request, the following devout production from a devotee 
in the City of Monuments. That there 1s considerable human nature 1n it 


nobody can deny. 


‘ 
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TE ABRAHAM LAUDAMUS. 

We praise thee, Oh Abe! We acknowledge thee to be sound on the goose. 

All Yankee-land doth worship thee, everlasting old joker. 

To thee all office-seekers cry aloud, “Flunkeydom, and all the powers 
therein.” 

To thee Stanton and Wellfe}s continually do cry, “Bully, bully, bully 
boy with a glass eye.” 

Washington and Illinois are full of the majesty of thy glory 

The glorious company of Political Generals praise thee. 

The goodly fellowship of Postmasters praise thee. 


The noble army of contractors praise thee. 


The mighty republican institutions throughout all Columbia do acknowl- 


edge thee. 

The father of infinite proclamations, thine admirable, true, and only 
policy. 

Also, Brevet Lieutenant-General Winfield Scott, the Comforter. 

Thou art the King of Rail-Splitters. O Abe! 

Thou art the everlasting son of the late Mr. Lincoln. 

When thou tookest upon thee to run for the Presidency and deliver the 
Union, thou didst humble thyself to stand upon the “Chicago Platform.” 

When thou didst overcome the sharpness of election, thou didst open 
the White House kitchen to all believers. 

Thou s.ttest at the right hand of “Uncle Sam” in the glory of the 
Capitol. 

We believe that thou shalt not come to be re-elected 

Nevertheless, we pray thee, help thy servants whom thou hast kept from 
Jett Davis” and “Foreign Intervention.” 

Make us to be remembered with thy favorities in office everlasting 

O Abe! Save thy people and bless thy parasites! Govern them and 
increase their salaries forever! 

Day by day we puft thee, 

And we exalt thy name daily in the daily papers. 

Vouchsafe, O Abe! to keep us this day without a change of Generals. 

O Abe! have mercy upon the Army of the Potomac! 

O Abe! let thy mercy be upon us, as our trust is not in Stanton 


O Abe! for thee have I voted, let me never be drafted. 
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“UNCLE SAM” SENDS A “PIKE PEARCH” 


One of the numerous gifts received by Lincoln between 
his nomination and election is described in the following letter: 


Quincy ILL. Ocr 17, 1860 
HON A. LINCOLN 
SIR 
Please accept the accompanying tish—a Mississippi River Salmon—the 
finest one caught at this place this season—with the sincere compliments of 
the undersigned. He confidently believes that the fish which he caught this 
morning will grace the table of the next President of the United States. 
Respecttully 
SAMUEL ARTUS 


This letter (including the signature) is in the handwrit- 
ing of John T. Morton, Adams County Republican leader and 
former editor of the Quincey Whig & Republic.in, who the day 
before had written Illinois’ Secretary of State Ozias M. Hatch 
about this same fish: 

QuINcy ILL OcT 16. 1860 
HON O M HATCH 

DR SIR 

Uncle Samuel Artus sends herewith to Mr. Lincoln—a fine Salmon It 
is the kind of fish called by Frank Forester, the “Pike Pearch” and is regarded 
as equal to any fish that swims in fresh water not excepting the trout. Uncle 
Sam as you know is an Enthusiastic Republican and gratifies his political 
feclings and his personal enthusiasm for Mr Lincoln by sending him this 
trophy of his skill with the hook & line 


] 


Yours truly 


JOHN T. MorTON* 


No acknowledgment or note of thanks from Lincoln has 
been found. Hatch visited Quincy on October 23 and may have 
conveved Lincoln’s oral or written thanks at that; time. 

Lincoln Papers, Lib. of Cong. The Quincy Whig & Ripablican of Oct. 24 
carried this item: “BIG FISH.—We have seen some specimens of salmon caught in 
our Bay, weighing about eight or ten Ibs each. They are splendid game to those who 


can bag them.” 

* Hatch Papers, Ill. State Hist. Lib. ‘Frank Forester” was the nom-de-plume of 
Henry William Herbert (1807-1858), the author of many books and articles on 
fishing, hunting and other outdoor sports. 


THE BISHOP HILL COLONISTS IN THE GOLD RUSH 


The journal of the Rev. Jonas W. Olson, one of the founders of Bishop 
Hill colony, describing his trip to the gold fields of California in 1850, was 
carefully preserved by his granddaughter Mrs. Maud Berrier of Los Angeles, 
though she was unable to translate it. When I roomed at her home while 
attending a summer session at the University of Southern California, I was 
thankful that my parents, both Swedish immigrants, had given me a thorough 
training in their native language. 

In the account of the Bishop Hill colony by Sivert Erdahl in this Jowrnal 
in October, 1925, and in other accounts, the California trip is mentioned 
but without details. Olson’s journal, while very brief, contains some inci- 
dents of interest, especially when interpreted in the light of similar expedi- 
tions. 

Eric Janson, head of the Bishop Hill colony, had been beaten in a finan 
cial deal involving the purchase of wheat and wound up as the owner of 10,- 
000 acres more of land about eighteen miles away from the colony. Perhaps 
the group was in financial distress as a result and this may have been one 
reason that nine members made the journey to the gold fields. 

Traveling 2,512 miles by horse and wagon was no lark. And Olson 
pleaded with Janson to be allowed to remain at home, but to no avail. He 
took five companions—Peter Janson, Per Olof, Peter Nelson, ———— Stal- 
berg and Olof Lind—with him to St. Louis to purchase supplies. Three other 
men—C. G. Blomberson, Sven Nordin and Carl Myrtengren—with a team 
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and wagon cut across lowa to meet Olson's group at Fort Kearney. On April 
25, 1850 the whole party was reunited there. 

As there was no room for the oats they had planned to ‘bring up from 
St. Louis, they had to trade their extra horse for twenty-three bushels ot 
cracked wheat. Hay, of course, couldn't be hauled on such a trip, so the gold 
rushers tethered their horses at night. They traveled on the south side of 
the North Platte River where thousands of others crossed Nebraska that year 


On the first day Olson wrete in his diary about the shortage of wood, and 


was probably too polite to mention che common use of butfalo “chips by 
the emigrants. They traveled slowly, twelve to twenty miles a day, and as 
much as thirty on an unusually good day. After passing Chimney Rock, Fort 
Laramie and Independence Rock, they trudged on through South Pass. On 
June 13 they reached Fort Bridger and traded one of their horses for a pony 
Horse traders did a lucra business with emigrants, usually trading one 
fresh animal for thrce worn-out ones, which would quickly recuperate and 
be ready tor t 


On Junc the party reached Salt Lake City, having traveled a toral 


distance of 1 miles according Isen’s reckoning. It had been a long, 


tircsome a id eri d f | If all ad lett was coftec and tea, he 
wrote on that day as a shorta f flour in Salt Lake because it 
was nearly ha tin larg Mul I lw emigrants turned their 
way t ils Lak ity to y th rOVIS!OI Wheat flour cost up to $1.50 
and horses, as well as cottee and 

on get what they needed and be on their 


way again, but for us it was different, we decided that each one of us should 


look for work so as to provide himscli as well as possibl 

They started out again after a week in Salt Lake City, thinking the worst 
was over. They didn't know they were about to have a “peep at the elephant, 
an expression 1 to indicate they were in for the hardest trial of their 
lives. Light sand to eight inches deep was whipped up by the wind as 
wagon wheels churned it around. Olson's party, like others, removed the 
front wheels from their wagons and made carts out of them. Many travelers 


ying along the way through 


spoke of seeing six to ten dead horses per mile | 
the desert. One little town was named Ragtown after the debris left by the 
emigrants 

Olson had ins'sted all along the way, as a prerogative befitting a preacher 
of the gospel, that he should ride in the wagon most of the time though em1- 
grants usually walked to lighten the load. The men now decided that the 
preacher would have to walk, no mattcr what the Lord might think of them 
Since Olson was not in physical condition to stand this ordeal. he was 


“boarded out” to another emigrant party for the price of one horse, which 
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meant that one wagon had to be abandoned. The extra horse was loaned to 
another Swedish emigrant party in dire straits. Olson reported thirty-foor 
snow drifts in the Sierras in August. 

The party was reunited at Hangtown (now Placerville) on August 12 
They were 2,090 miles from Fort Kearney and 2,512 from Bishop Hill, ac- 
cording to Olson's reckoning. He concluded the story of the weary journey, 

We were glad to see one another again alive.” 

The group then divided into three parties for the purpose of prospect- 
ing. Olson, Blomberson, Myrtengren and Stalberg turned in $398.57 worth 
of gold during October; Janson, Nelson and Lind, 3333.75: Nordin and 
Olof, who were located in Hangtown Creck where pickings were siim 
$84.55. Olson was the purchasing agent for the cntire group, and among 
the many items such as mackerel, sirup, bacon, ham, potatoes, hard bread, 
cheese, rice, salt, straw hats, etc.. recorded by the preacher there 1s a pint ot 
brandy every week, which he undoubtedly considered a small concession t 
the devil. 

On August 19 the mail brought some sad news. Olson's daughter Maja 


Stina and Blomberson’s daughter had died back home in Bishop Hill. Then 


Blomberson died of land scurvy and several others narrowly escaped death 


after severe illnesses. “Cholera powder” brought from St. Louis was no good 


as a cure for scurvy. It is tronic that hundreds of people in the California 
gold fields died tor lack of vitamin C, found so plentifully in citrus fruits 


Another letter brought news that Eric Janson had been assassinated 


on 
May 13 in a courtroom at Cambridge, Illinois, and Mrs. Janson had taken 
over the temporal and spiritual affairs of the colony with Anders Berglund 
as assistant. On reading this Olson felt he should return to Bishop Hull im 
mediately and claim his right of succession as head of the colony. He re 
membered the agreement made with Janson in Sweden that “Janson, or the 
heirs of his bedy, should, as the representatives of Christ, reign to the end of 
all ume.” The gold-seekers gave Olson $200 trom the common treasury for 
h:s trip back 

} 


l€ return trip, across the 


Isthmus of Panama and up the Mississippi River. It has been said that he 


The remainder of the diary brictly describes t 


took two companions with him, but his journal gives the impression that he 
was alone. The entries on the return were brief. On November 9, 1850 he 
bade his companions farewell, probably with a prayer meeting, and started 
for Sacramento, whence he traveled by steamboat to San Francisco. On 
November 19 he started for Panama via sailboat (fare $50) in a storm. 
For the next thirty-eight days there is little entered in the diary except “poor 
wind.” On December 29 the boat landed at Realejo, and Olson and his fel- 


low passengers engaged horses and mules to cross the Isthmus. at a cost of $9 
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each for the 140 miles. On January 11, 1851, he took deck passage tor $40 


trom San Juan to New Orleans, where he took a river steamer. The diary 
ends on February 11, with this typically barren entry: “Tuesday in Peoria. 

Olson made it back in time. After a short period of strife a commis- 
s:on form of governmei 


all d Olot Johnson 


t was set up with Olson as one of seven trustees. He 


n began to run things to suit themselves. No one was 


allowed to criticize the leaders, who were chiefly self-appointed. After one 


the flock had visited the Shaker cult in Kentucky Olson decreed a return 
to celibacy. “Conjugal relations,” he said, “was evil remnant of the ancient 


law of Moses and « women could not then do the outdoor 


in bri irds { much unrest and an 


story-book ending rt le back had figuratively found gold 


right in their back 


Olson's party was in California looking fos 


quick riches. Broom corn proved a good cash crop for Bishop Hill, and to 


gether with meat packing, coal mining, banking, railroads, brokerage firms 
and many others in Galva juse five miles away, probably created greater 
wealth than the 60,000 imn 


the entire year of 1S 


A pena. M 


ugrants to Placerville found in the gold ficlds 
MATT LAGERBERG 


FIRST VOLUME OF VERSE ABOUT ILLINOIS 


s thought to be the only extant copy of the first volume of verse 


published about T!linot in eight-page pamphlet titled Mownt Carmel. 


was recently acquired by the Hlinois State Historical Library. The 


t thor Only as. ““}——€ burt states that it was printed by 
John Batlhache in Chillicothe, Ohio, in 1818. Bailhache was a friend of the 


Rev. Thomas S. Hinde, one of the three Methodist ministers who had founded 


Me. Carmel, Hlinois, th ar before 
Mr. Hinde had the poen 


had done about this time 


It is reasonable to suppose that the Rey 


printed along with other work he is known to have 


On the second of these four by seven-inch pages there is an “Advertise- 
ment or preface which says that “The following little Poem was written 
by a gentleman in London and forwarded by him to a near relation in this 
town. The Rev. Mr. Hinde and his coftounders were interested in recruiting as 
many settlers as possible for their new town. In addition to being a minister 
Hinde was a book collector, banker, land speculator, author and historian, and 


could have written this ode to the future greatness of Mt. Carmel: 


| 

Ok 

ber of suicides 
It is impossible to resist cl tempration to onclude with an almost 

Poem 

i 
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Where forests reared ther waving tops on high 
And pines aspired to touch the azure sky: 

Where silence reigned through the dreary gloom, 
And all was hushed as in the vaulted tomb. 
Except, perhaps, at times the Indian yell, 

Or sound of tootsteps in the darkling dell, 

Of bears was heard, when growling tor their prey, 
Which issue forth by night and shun the day.... 
Let Agriculture here improve the field, 

And truittul harvests to the uller yield: . 

Let Commerce next unfold her various store 
Conveying it with speed from shore to shore: 
Dittusing what may benefit mankind, 

To serve the body or regale the mind 

What merchants here collect with studious pains, 
The Massesseppz watts to New Orleans. 

It men would cultivate a friendly trade, 

And each to other lend their social aid 

Thus knowledge would increase, and arts abound, 
The blessed fruits of peace, thro’ nations round 

Let Architecture too here lend her aid, 
Constructing domes tor pleasure or tor trade; . 

Let symmetry aad taste appear in all, 
In private structures, and the public hall, 
Where citizens resort, in calm debate 
To settle and discuss th’ attairs of state; 

Let Churches rise, thro’ zealous ardent care, 
Where God is served, in humble tervent pray r 

Let Academick Structures likewise stand, 
As noble proofs of an enlightened land 

On Carmel once Elijah took a view, 
(May somewhat or his spirit rest on you 
The cloud, arising trom the western main, 
Foretold abundance of refreshing rain 
May your Mount Carmel, like the little hand, 
Dittuse a plentcous show'r throughout the Jand, 
To fertilize the soil; and may the seed 
Take root in human hearts, and widely spread; 


Producing harvests, each succeeding year, 
Of corn luxuriant in the full-grown ear 


John Bailhache, the Chillicothe printer, later migrated to Alton, Illinois, 


where he was proprietor of the Telegraph trom 1837 to 1854. One of his 


sons, William H. Bailhache, moved to Springficld where he became one of 
the owners of the I/imots State Journal and a triend of Abraham Lincoln 
Another son, Dr. Preston H. Bailhache, followed his brother to Springtield 
and formed a partnership with Dr. William S. Wallace, Lincoln's brother-in- 


law and family physician. 


ncoln'’s Lap. By Jerrold Berm (William Morrow and Com- 


pany New York, 1955. Pp. 46. $2.00.) 


Mary Florence: the Lutle Girl Who Knew Abraham Lincoln. By Kathleen 


nee 


S. Tiffany. (Dodd, Mead & Company: New York, 1955. Pp. 244. 


Jerrold Beim tells for “four to eight-year-olds’ about Alan and his two 
friends who liked to play on the Gutzon Borglum statue of Abraham Lincoln 
in front of the courthouse in Newark, New Jersey. Danny, a larger boy, 
liked to push them away. One day Alan saw a picture of the statue in the 
newspaper, and his father explained who Lincoln was and that the mayor was 
to place a wreath on the statue on Lincoln's birthday. Alan and his pals 
cleaned the statue so that it would look nice for the ceremony. Danny then 
put chalk marks all over it, but the three boys caught him and made him help 
them clean it up again in time for the laying of the wreath. Then they all 
had their pictures taken—Alan in Lincoln's lap—as good citizens. This fine 
story is nicely illustrated by Tracy Sugarman 

It is only in the last dozen pages of Kathleen Tiffany's book that Mary 
Florence Mills (who was a real person) meets Lincoln when he comes to the 
cemetery dedication at Gettysburg. But the descriptions of school, play, the 
Jeb Stuart raid of 1862 and the prelude and aftermath of the battle of Gettys- 
burg will make the entire volume interesting reading for the “girls from 
8 to 12” for whom it is primarily written. The book—cleverly illustrated 


by Victor Dowling—won honorable mention in the Dodd, Mead Librarian 


Competition. 
Be 


geld 3 a4 at 
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Ma-Ka-Tai-Me-She-Kia-Kiak. Black Hawk: an Autobiography. Edited by 


Donald Jackson. (University of Illinois Press: Urbana, 1955 


Pp. 206. $3.75.) 


Jefferson Davis: American Patriot 1808-1861. By Hudson Strode. (Har- 


court, Brace and Company: New York, 1955. Pp. xx, 460 $6.75 


This is the tenth edition of the Awtohbtography of Black Hawk, the cele- 
brated Sac brave, since it first appeared in 1833. Donald Jackson, editor of 
the University of Illinois Press, has provided annotations and a lucid introduc: 
tion including a discussion of the original edition, a brief resume of the 
Black Hawk War, and a fascinating description of Black Hawk's 1833 tour 
of the East on which little has been written. 


Despite occasional and minor chronological errors, Black Hawk was 


generally more accurate than his critics. He was inclined to boast of his 


successes and minimize his losses, but his autobiography as dictated to Antoine 
Le Claire remains an authentic historical document. 

In the preparation of his notes and introduction the editor has used 
original sources; he has, however, sometimes failed to evaluate them. He 
presents Major General Alexander Macomb’s official report as a summary ot 
the war, admitting that it contains misstatements of facts and distorted and 
face-saving accounts of many episodes, but failing to point any of them out 
specifically 

Although Governors Thomas Ford and Joseph Duncan served in the 
1831 campaign against Black Hawk, neither was in the more important 
campaign of 1832, as Jackson implies (p. 20 The volunteer, not the 
regular, force in service from the last of June totaled about 3,000 men (n. 101, 
p. 148). Of the approximately 600 regulars on the Ilinois-Wisconsin fron- 
tier at the time about 400 actually marched with General Atkinson, the re 
nainder were stationed at various frontier posts 

On the attractive and easily read map of the Black Hawk country serving 
as end papers, the settlements and battles are given merely approximate 
locations. Ottawa and Fort Deposit were located on the south side of the 
Illinois River in 1832, instead of the north side as the map shows. Kellogg's 
Grove was considerably northeast of its location on the map; Fort Hamilton 
was between the forks of the Pecatonica instead of east of the east fork; and 
Stillman’s battle took place below the mouth of the Kishwaukce River instead 
of in the forks of that stream. Fort Edwards had been abandoned in 1824. 

The volume is attractive, in an appealing format, with many excellent 
and seldom reproduced illustrations. The index is good. The book should 


have a wide appeal. 


| 
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One chapter of Strode’s biography of Jefterson Davis relates directly to 
Illinois history. Unfortunately his account of Davis’ alleged participation in 
the Black Hawk War is based on unreliable sources. His attempts to weave 
into his engagingly written narrative of the war anecdotes about Davis, 
Abraham Lincoln, Zachary Taylor, and Ilinots pioneer John Dixon perpetuate 
legends already disproved 

P. L. Scanlan’s well documented account of Davis’ military record during 
this period was published inthe December, 1940 Wisconsin Magazine 
History. His research, corroborated by documents in the Black Hawk War 
Collection of the Hlinois State Historical Library, indicates that Davis had 
only one contact with Black Hawk in 1832—1in September, a month after 
the last battle of the military campaign, when he was placed in charge of the 
guard assigned to accompany Black Hawk and other prisoners of war down 
the Mississippi from Fort Crawford at Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin to St 
Louis 

Strode Frank Stevens account in i ¢ bile k Hau ar that 
Davis helped to organize the Ji Daviess County volunteers. Knowing that 
Davis was on furlough im Mississippi at the time given by Stevens ( May, 
1832), Strode has placed this episode in l The original sources prove 


that it could never h. curred H. E. P. and E. M. W. 


Land of The:r grant ite Home dited by Theodore 


C. Blegen University of Minnesota Press: Minneapolis, 19 


x 


Pp. xix, 402 S 


This is a collection of 203 “America-letters’—written by Norwegian 
immigrants in America to their relatives in Norway All have been trans 
lated into smooth, idiomatic English which never intrudes between the 


writer and the reader. Dr. Blegen has made most of the translations and re- 


vised the rest, and supplied an iluminating ten-page fore word, a preliminary 
chapter, briet introductions to each of the eighteen sections into which the 
letters are divided, and an excellent index 

The letters abound in the homely details which formed so large a part 
of their everyday lives, and from which the recipients in the motherland could 
draw comparisons between the Old World and the New. The Stoux up- 
rising in Minnesota ts described by its victims: slavery, the homestead law 
and the Civil War enter the narrative, but only incidentally. Sixteen of the 
letters were written from Hlinois, but conditions were undoubtedly similar 
to those in neighboring states. This book ts recommended reading tor 
Midwesterners because of its vivid impressions of life between 1825 and 1870 
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History of Medical Practice in Ulinois. Volume Il: 1850-1900. Edited by 
David J. Davis. (Illinois State Medical Society: Chicago, 1955. 
Pp. xvii, 530. S10.) 


The first volume of this series, compiled and arranged by Lucius H 
Zeuch and published by the Illinois State Medical Society in 1927, dealt with 
the years preceding 1850. Volume II, covering the half-century from 1850 to 
1900, is a memorial to the late Dr. David J. Davis, permanent historian ot 
the Society, who arranged and edited it and died suddenly on December 19, 
1954, just as galley proofs were being received. 

This volume is the product of thirty-three contributors or collaborators, 
most of them doctors. It is written primarily as a reference work for the 
medical profession and contains much biographical material. “The reading 
and writing public,” however, will find much of the information of value 
and interest, such as the chapters “The Hardy Pioncer” by Paul M. Angle 
and “The General Practitioner: His Preparation, Environment and Expert- 
ences” by Dr. Tom Kirkwood of Lawrenceville 

The “History of the Anatomy Laws in Ilinois during the 19th Century” 


by Dr. Orto F. Kampmeier will explain why millionaire George M. Pullman 


at his death in 1897, in order to be secure against the prevalent practice of 
grave-robbing, left instructions for his burial which would preclude any 
possibility of his body being disturbed. In 1901 Rebert Todd Lincoln, then 
president of the Pullman Company. requested the State of Illinois, in rein- 
terring the body of President Abraham Lincoln, to “Bury him now and for 
all time exactly the way Mr. Pullman was buried in Chicago.” 


Ohio's Western Reserve: The Story of Its Place Names. By David Lindsey. 
(Western Reserve Historical Society: Cleveland, 1955. Pp. 111 
$1.50.) 


This book gives briefly the origin of the names of all the counties, 
townships and inhabited places in Ohio’s Western Reserve. It is well written 
and a model of its kind. Publications of this nature have recently appeared 
in several other states, and work has been begun on such a list for Illinois. 


CENTENNIAL PUBLICATIONS 


All twenty-five Illinois cities and towns which celebrated their cen- 
tennials in 1955 issued centennial booklets, special newspaper editions, or 


both. The Historical Society is very appreciative of the co-operation extended 
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by newspaper publishers, municipal officials, members of centennial com 
mittees, and particulaily by the Society's own members in the various localities 


who sent material 


ALEDO: The Aledo Times-Record’s 104-page centennial edition of June 22 
is remarkable for the fullness and accuracy of its information about 


Aledo and Mercer County 


ARCOLA: The forty-eight page (6 by 81> inch) souvenir booklet Arcola 

Centennial Homecoming contains eight pages of general history and 22 
pages on churches, schools, the library and the centennial program. 
Ilustrations cover both the past and the present. The Arcola Record 
Herald published centennial material on July 7 and 14, and the celebra- 


tion was covered by Champaign and Decatur papers. 
BEMEN1 The Bement Register published a centennial edition on June 9 


BROOKPORT: The Brookport Independent published centennial material in 


its issues Of May 19 and 26 and June 2 


CAMP POINT The Camp Poimt Journal's 32-page centennial edition of 
June 30 and the 80-page (8 by 11 inch) program published by the 
centennial committee covered the Camp Point area, including Coats 


burg and Prairie as well as Camp Pointe ttselt 


CERRDO GORDO: About 40 pages of Cerro Gordo Centennial, a paper- 


covered (8 by 1] inch) 150-page book, are devoted to family histories, 


with some 30 pages about Cerro Gordo and its institutions. La Place 


is given several pages and other nearby towns also receive brief mention. 
| 
| 


The numerous illustrations add much to the value of the publication 


CLAY CID Clay City 100 Years, the town’s (8 by 11 inch) 52-page cen- 
tennial booklet, contains five pages of general history, material on civic 


and religious organizations, and a picture section of fifteen pages 


ELKHART Village of Elkhart City. the 60-page (8 by 11 inch) paper- 
backed booklet published by the centennial committee, contains a brief 
history of the town and its civic, religious and fraternal organizations; 
an article on Elkhart’s association with Abraham Lincoln, another on 
Governor Richard J. Oglesby, and brief biographical sketches of about 
fifty Elkhart citizens including Captain A. H. Bogardus, world champion 
wing shot, and cattle king John D. Gillett. The booklet is well illus- 


trated. 
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FRANKFORT: Chairman Burton Breidert and his historical program com- 


mittee compiled an interesting (8! by 11 inch) 96-page paper-backed 
booklet entitled 1855-1955 Frankfort Centennial. Outstanding 1s the 
12-page “Story of Franktort,” illustrated with photographs or drawings 
of early scenes compared with present-day pictures. The other pages 
are devoted to various organizations of the village and to advertising. 
Gays: The Windsor Gazette published an eight-page special 


October 27 honoring the Gays celebration 


GILMAN Gilman Centennial, The First Hundred Years, 1855 


24-page (S14 by 81 


advertising. Three pages are devoted to the development of 


paper-backed illustrated pamphle 


ness district, four to churches. two to schools, five to gover 


and nine to the town’s 21 civic and fraternal organizations 


Star published a 24-page centennial edition on August 11 
GIRARD: The 34-page (6 by 8!> inch) paper-backed History of Gurard, 


Ilinots. “From Then ‘Til Now.” 1855 


O55 includes an unusual amount 
of material, as each page contains about 700 words. A dozen pictures 
occupy four pages at the front. There is no advertising The Grrard 
Gazette carried a number of short historical articles in its June 16 and 


23 editions, plus “Our Album,” a 24-page supplement containing 9] 


pictures, many cleverly worked into advertisements 


GRAYVILLE On the Banks of the Wabash.” a well 
sketch filling 22 of the 80 pages of Grayt 


$15 by 11 inch) centennial booklet, brings the story up 


Oil Show There is additional 


material on churches and civic and 
fraternal organizations. The Grayrille Mercary-Independen: « limaxed 
summer-long historical coverage with an informative 22-page cen 


tennial edition on September | 


HoMER: The Homer Enterprise 
on May 


published a SIX-page centennial edition 
Champaign papers also covered the celebration 
LEXINGTON The Lexington Unit-Journal crammed a surprising quantity 
of information into its ten-page centennial edition on July © 


MATTESON: The 42-page (S!> by II inch) centennial booklet 
Pow Wow to Know How contains an informative eight-page history of 
the town illustrated with a dozen large and well identified photographs 


The rest of the booklet is devoted to advertising 


is a 
omental units, 
illustrated historical | 
Vee handsome ‘ 
to the 1954 
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Gity, a revision oT a work by Ale nder Sumt 


MATTOON Mr. Mattoon 
vice-president of the HHlinois State Historical Society, originally 


mers, 
issued in 1946, is a well-illustrated 32-page (6 by 9 inch) booklet with 
wes are devoted to the history of The National 


Bank of Mattoon, which sponsored the publication. Mr Summers also 


supplied the text to an outstanding series of sketches published once 


it name index. Ten | 


Gazette. illustrated by drawings by Bill 


week in tl Mattoon Journai 
Waller original photographs of Mattoon scenes, which were 
later republished under one covet The Journal-Gazette’s 160-page 
centennial edition published on Septen ber 1. contained as much history 
Most of this material was gathered by members 


as a full length book 


Mattoon Historical 


entennial edition of May 28 


MORRISON Che 
of Whiteside County 


was filled with int 


NEPONSET eponset's One Hundred Years is an unusually competent 


Mf five hundred people. Its 52 (6 by 9 inch ages 


history for a town ¢ 
The 


{into ten chapters and enhanced by a dozen photographs 


issued a special eight-page Neponset centennt 

sectuion on 
New BADEN Baden Centennial 1855-1955 
contains much historical data both in words and pictures. One unus il 


article locates every building in the town some sixty years ago 


Publications, Inc., publishers of the Palatine Enterprt 


PALATINE 
and © 11 inch) hard-cover Palatine Centennial Book 
sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce, divided their treatment ot 


the 


Palatine’s history so that facets covered either in the book or in 
S6-page Enterprise centennial edition published on July 7 would not be 
juplicated in the other. Twenty pages of photographs complement the 


a 


unusually complete and well-written textual presentation of the com- 


munity’s first century. The 40 pages of advertising give historical 1n- 


formation about the firms instead of being written in the usual 


vertising style These publications and the celebration 


organization of the Palarine Historical Society 
Lranscript published a 20-page centennial edition 


PALMYRA The Palmyra 
on July 21 


‘77 
of the Society 
of the city 
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RUTLAND: The long defunct Rutland Record was revived tor a single 


20-page centennial issue on August 4. Much historical information 


from the Record’s files was well organized into the articles. The Volacu 
Star-Herald’s eight-page issue of the same date was filled largely with 


material on the Rutland centennial. 


SPARLAND: The Sparland Beacon, published every century on the century,” 
issued a 16-page “Vol. 1, No. 1” centennial edition with much historical 
material on July 21. Sparland has no regularly published newspaper, but 
the Lacon Home Journal across the Illinois River helped to publicize the 
celebration. This celebration and Rutland’s were largely responsible for 


the organization of the Marshall County Historical Society 


TRENTON: Trenton Centennial. a 60-page (6 by 9 inch) paper-backed 
booklet, contains 18 pages of general history, 14 on civic and fraternal 
organizations, seven on churches and two on schools. A business and 


industrial section takes the place of advertising. One wishes that 


photographs were better identified. Centennial material also 


peared in the Trenton Sun of June 23 and 30 and July 


COMMEMORATIVE PUBLICATIONS 


Isabelle S. Purnell’s Mahomet Methodist Church Centennial 1955 is more 
than its name implies. In addition to a well-illustrated thirty-four-page his- 
tory of the hundred-year-old church this publication includes fifty-eight pages 
on the history of the 125-year-old town of Mahomet, including several ex 
planations of its name and brief articles on its other churches, civic and 
fraternal organizations and business houses 

On June 20 the Macomb Daily Journal issued a special edition com- 
memorating the hundredth anniversary of the establishment of its predecessor 
the Macomb Enterprise. Its twenty-two pages are crammed with facts re 
lating not only to the newspapers of Macomb but to all facets of the city’s 
growth and development. 

The ten centennial editions (each covering a decade) of the Davenport 
(lowa) Democrat, October 4 through 15, contain much valuable material 
on Rock Island and surrounding counties in Illinois. Together the ten issues 
contain 570 pages—the most ambitious centennial newspaper publication 
project undertaken in the Midwest. 

On August 30 the Wheaton Daily Journal, Du Page County's only 
daily, published a 96-page special edition devoted to the past and present of 


Du Page County. 
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The Chicago Defender, the largest Negro newspaper of the United 
States, as one of several special events during its semi-centennial year pub- 
lished on August 6 a 108-page Anniversary Edition, which will be a standard 
reference work for those interested in Negro progress, particularly in Chicago 

The Citizens’ Tribune of Springfield published an 80-page Twentieth 
Anniversary Edition on October 6. Besides a history of the Tribune and 
information about other Springfield papers, this edition contains much 
material on various aspects of the capital's history. 

The Historical Library now has almost 150 centennial and other special 


editions of newspapers and hundreds of commemorative book-type publi- 


cations 


PICTORIAL COUNTY HISTORIES 


A new series of county histories—the first covering all 102 counties of 
Illinois in the same format—is now being published by the Loree Company 
of Chicago. The bulk of the books consists of acrial photographs taken by 
the company’s six photographer pilots, covering every farm in the county, 
each town and numerous prominent buildings. The photographs are alpha- 


betically arranged—in some cases for the county as a whole and in others for 


each township. Short introductory histories of each county and brief de- 


scriptions of each township and community have been written by John Drury, 

author of ten books including Old Ilmo1s Houses Occasional Publications 
lllinois State Historical Society, Volume 51) County and township 

maps are re produced from the master maps of the Division of Highways 


he company plans eventually to tssuc such a book for each of the more 
than 3.000 counties in the United States. To finish the work on Illinois 
will require about two years. The volumes covering Adams, Brown, Bureau, 
Cass, Champaign, DeWitt, Fulton, Hancock, Henry, Iroquois, Knox, Logan, 
McDonough, Macon, Mason, Menard, Piatt, Pike, Schuyler, Stark, Tazewell 
and Vermilion counties have been issued thus far. As the series has progre ssed 
the editing has greatly improved and much additional information has been 


included. The volumes are 8 by 11 inches in size, printed in offset lithog- 


raphy, and range from 200 to 500 pages. 


FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 


John W. Allen of Carbondale, author of many historical articles dis- 
tributed to southern Ilinois newspapers through the information service of 
Southern Illinois University and lately named Historian of the Year by the 
Southern Illinois Historical Society, was elected president of the Hlinois State 
Historical Society at its fifty-sixth annual meeting in Galena October 7-8, 
1955. 

Harold G. Baker, East St. Louis, was chosen senior vice-president 
Virginia R. Carroll, Galena; David V. Felts, Decatur; Ralph E. Francis, Kanka- 
kee: Mrs. Harry L. Meyer, Alton; William A. Pitkin, Carbondale; and Alex- 
ander Summers, Mattoon, were elected vice-presidents. State Historian Harry 
E. Pratt was re-elected secretary-treasurer. Ray A. Billington, Evanston: 
Philip L. Keister, Freeport; Marvin H. Lyon, Jr.. Moline: Clarence P 
McClelland, Jacksonville: and John G. Oien, Chicago, were clected directors 
for a three-year term. The business meeting was held in the circuit court- 
room of the Jo Daviess County courthouse (erected 1839-1844 

The meeting began on Friday morning with a historical workshop 
session. Mrs. Harry L. Heer, president of the Galena Historical Museum 
and Community Center Association, and Mrs. Doris P. Leonard of Prince- 
ton, secretary of the Bureau County Historical Society, spoke on the 
muscums sponsored by their organizations. George A. Pownall, successor 


to Elwin W. Sigmund as director of the Junior Historian program, gave 


a resumé of his work. Open discussion followed 


Attorney Louis A. Nack presided at the Friday luncheon in the 
Community Hall of the Museum Building. The invocation was given 
by the Rev. David Taylor of the Methodist Episcopal Church. ¢ laude O 


{SO 


AS 
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Dale, superintendent of the Eagle-Picher Mining Company, discussed 
lead and zinc mining in the Galena region and distributed samples of 
lead and zinc ore. Virginia Carroll spoke on the history of the Galena 
volunteer fire department. 

President Arthur Bestor of the Society presided at the Friday dinner. 
The Rev. M. L. Sullins of London Mills, former director of the Society, 
gave the invocation, Ronald Buening sang a group of songs An inter- 
esting and informative illustrated lecture on “Galena, a Port of Call,” 


was given by Cyrus FE. Palmer, associate dean of the College of Fine 


and Applied Arts at the University of Hlinois and a collector of material 


on river navigation 

The Rev. John A. Hodgson of the First Presbyterian Church gave 
an illustrated talk on “Historic Galena Houses” on Saturday morning 
at the Stanley Theater He also pronounced the invocation at the 
luncheon that noon at which newly elected President Allen presided 
Flmer Gertz, Chicago attorney and member of the Civil War Round 
Table, spoke on “Galena’s Other Generals 

The program at the Saturday dinner, also presided over by President 
Allen, was in charge of the Chicago Civil War Round Table. E. B 
Long, Round Table president, was moderator, and the other participants 
were State Historian Harry E. Pratt; Dr. John Fleming of the American 
People s Encyclopedia; and ¢ lvde ©. Walton, reference librarian of the 
University of Iowa and editor of Civil War History magazine, all members 
of the Round Table. Keith S. Clark of the Ottawa High School faculty 
played and sang some of his original ballads about the Civil War 

Historical tours of Galena——on foot through the downtown district 
and by bus through the other parts of the multi-level city——were made 
on both days. Among the sites visited were: the old Market House, 
built in 1846. restored by the State and rededicated September 24; the 
Grant Home. now a state memorial: the Grant & Perkins Leather Goods 
Store, a replica of the one where Grant was employed just before the 
Civil War: the office of the Galena Gazette & Advertiser, founded in 1834 
and the second oldest paper in the state in continuous publication; 
the GAR. Hall (one of the five still in existence in Illinois) in the old 
Custom House: the Galena Historical Museum; the Rock House (Dowling 
House). the oldest extant building in Galena, as guests of architect and 
Mrs. W. F. McCaughey, where costumed hostesses narrated the history 
of the home: old churches, including the First Presbyterian, whose build- 
ing 1s the oldest church building in Illinois in continuous service (117 
years); and the Public Library, where a special Civil War exhibit was 


on display. Many ot the downtown stores held over their window dis- 
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plays, set up for the Tour of Historic Galena Homes two weeks betore, 
so that the Society might also get the benefit of them. 

Miss Virginia R. Carroll, vice-president of the Society, was general 
chairman, assisted by the directors of the Galena Historical Museum and 
Community Center Association. Headquarters were in the Hotel DeSoto, 
itself celebrating its centennial (see this Jowrnal, Autumn 1954, pages 315- 
21). Over two hundred persons were in attendance. An unusual feature 
was a party for the children of members, held Saturday afternoon in the 
kindergarten room of the Library and supervised by Mary Alice Cox. 


ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Secretaries and program chairmen of local fistorical societies are urged 
to send reports of their groups’ activities to the Illinois State Historical 


Society for publication in this Journal. 


The Alton Area Historical Society, with Mrs. Harry L. Meyer as 
program chairman, began its 1955 activities on January 9 Donald F 
Lewis ot Bethalto, president of the Madison County Historical Society, 
described a visit to the United Nations Building in New York and to 
historic shrines in the East. 

Mesdames Clarence E. Sargent, Frank L. Stobbs and Guy Helmick 
participated in a February 12 program on “George and Martha Wash- 
ington.” 

The history of theaters in Alton was the subject of talks by Mrs. 
Harry Meyer and Mrs. Ed. Groshong on March 13 

On April 17 Mrs. Meyer and Mrs. Anna Kranz read papers on 
historic spots in Jacksonville. 

The members of the Society were guests on May 1 of the Madison 
County Historical Society at the latter's spring meeting at Troy On 
May 8 the Society visited Upper Alton and City cemeteries after hearing 
a paper on them, written by Guy Helmick and read by President John I 
Lemp 

A film on the history of the Owens-Illinois Glass Company was 
shown on June 12, and Cooper White, employment manager of the 
company's Alton plant, gave a talk. 

Members of the Society were special guests at the dedication on 
September 11 of a commemorative tablet honoring President James Madi- 
son and the naming of Madison County. 

Papers on modes of transportation from oxcart to helicopter were 
read on October 9 by Mrs. William Gabriel, Mrs. Frank L. Stobbs and 
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George Ritcher. Mrs. Horace Ash arranged a display depicting early 
transportation 

On November 13 papers about pioneer homes, amusements and 
activities, and foods were read by John Stobbs, John F. Lemp, Mrs Eric 
Rhode, Mrs. George Ritcher, Joan Gabriel, Mrs. William Gabriel, Mrs 
Roy Stolp, Mrs. Frank L. Stobbs and Donald F. Lewis.) Mrs. John F 
Lemp was chairman ot the program At this meeting the Societys 
otticers were re-elected for another year: John F. Lemp, president; Clar- 
ence E. Sargent, vice-president, Margaretha Zeltman, secretary; and Mar- 
garct Hall, treasurer 

On December Mrs. Mever gave a history of Currier and Ives, 
tollowed by play of old-time Christmas cards and Madonnas fea 
turing Currier and Ives prints. Mrs. Frank L. Stobbs spoke on “Christmas 
through the Ages 

President L. Ralph Mead of the Aurora Historical Society announces 
that Aurora—City of Bridges. the third volume of the Society's publica- 
tions, will be issued in the near tuture The text, covering the pe riod 
1857-1875. is by Robert Barclay of the Avrora Beacon-News. with illus 
trations collected and restored by photographer Vernon Derry 


Dr. Harrv FE. Pratt addressed the Bond County Historical Society at 


its tirst regular meeting, held on October 11 at Greenville, on the various 


phases ot ganizing a local historical society John H Nowlan was 
honored by a rising e of thanks for his services as founder and presi 


dent of the Society 


The Boone County Historical Society met on November 30 in the 


courthouse at Belvidere. The meeting was devoted to a study of histori- 


cal photographs owned by those in attendance. Grace Wolfram, Lincoln 


School teacher, described a historical scrapbook project being carried 
out by her pupils 

Otiicers of the Society elected at this meeting are: Fred Lewis, 
president, Perry Bennett. Fred Bounds and Albert Wheeler, vice-presi 
dents: Nelva Dean. secretary; Willis Griffeth, treasurer; Roy Country- 


man. Frank Garrison. Fred Marean, T. H. O'Donnell and Evelyn Ras- 


mussen, trustees 


In connection with the Bureau County centennial fair last summer 
the Bureau County Historical Society had a booth with a historical display 
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on the fairgrounds, and entered a horse-drawn surrey, with occupants 
in old-fashioned costume, in the parade. Other summer activities of the 
Society included a showing of the films of the 1928 Bureau County 
centennial at the Apollo Theater in Princeton and the sponsorship ot 
Stuart Struever’s program “Indians of the Iinois Valley” at the Bureau 
County Fairgrounds on August 22. 

Officers of the Society elected at the annual meeting in June arc 
Frank Grisell, president: Mrs. Allie Whitney, vice president; Mrs. Doris P 


Leonard, secretary; and Duncan L. Bryant, treasurer 


The new officers of the Cairo Historical Society—Mrs. James 5 
Johnson, president; Virginia Herbert and W. B. Stone, vice-presidents: 
Mrs. Charles E. Dille, Jr., secretary; and Mrs. Joe Be rbling, Jr., treasurer 

were installed July 14 at the regular board mecting in the Soctetys 
home, Magnolia Manor. Mr. and Mrs. Lyle Ervin of Royalton are now 
caretakers of the Manor. Many additions to the collections have been 


placed on display, some as gifts and others as loans 


—$ 


The chair built specially tor Long John Wentworth s use in 
church has been accepted for exhibition at the Chicago Historical Society 
as part of its 1956 centennial observance. The Society's December fea- 
ture exhibit was a group of century old dolls in appropriate costume 

Officers of the Society are: Hermon Dunlap Smith, president 
Andrew McNally HI and Theodore Tieken, vice presidents; Paul M 
Angle, secretary and director; Garfield King, treasurer. These otticers 
together with Cyrus Adams IIL, William McCormick Blair, Alfred Cowles, 
James R. Getz, Thomas R. Gowenlock, Willard L. King, Thomas L 
Marshall, Mrs. C. Phillip Miller, Sterling Morton, Gilbert H. Scribner, 
Ir. Alfred Shaw and Mrs. Philip K. Wrigley serve as trustees 


Municipal Judge George B. Wess addressed the annual meeting ot 
the Lawndale-Crawford Historical Society (Chicago) on October 6 on 
“Reminiscences of My Life in Law ndale-Crawford.” He was introduced 


by the Society's president, Peter B. Ritzma. Orville J. Parkhurst was 


program chairman, and the girls’ chorus of Mc¢ ormick School and the 


Whitney Parent-Teachers’ Association furnished the music. The meet- 
ing was held in the Toman Branch Library, and the Society's collections 


housed in the Library were on display. 
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At the annual meeting of the West Side Historical Society (Chicago) 
on December 7 Raymond S. Knapp, planning engineer ot the Chicago 
Park District, spoke on “Chicago's West Side Parks The meeting, 
held at the Henry FE. Legler Regional Branch Library, also included music 
by the Farragut High School String Trio, Kodachrome slides, exhibits 
of historical photographs, and refreshments. 

Othcers of the Society are Pearl I. Field, honorary life president; 
Helen S$. Babcock, honorary president; George F. Cassell, president; 
Marguerite ©. McBride, Tom Connery, John F. Butler and William Cohn, 
vice-presidents: Mrs. Ann Serdiuk, secretary historian; and Mrs. Lillian 


Vitous, treasurer 


The Historical Society of Woodlawn (Chicago) presented its fall 
program at the Woodlawn Regional Branch Library on October 14. Leo 
Mayer spoke on “From Horsecar to Trolley Bus 


Othicers of the Society are: Henry Vernon Slater, president; Berna- 


dine McLaughlin, vice-president; Mrs P, A. Gray, recording secretary; 


Waunetah Manly, corresponding secretary and Myrtle Moulton, treasurer. 


The Crawford County Historical Society 1s working toward the 
reconstruction of old Fort La Motte. The land has already been donated 
and timber assured. Mrs. H. M. Gaddis of Palestine is in charge of 
securing finances to complete the work A museum in the Pat Patterson 
store in Palestine is to be opened soon. The Rev. Don Tegarden is 


president of the Soctety 


As You Were. or One Hundred Years of Town and Gown” was 
presented by the Evanston Historical Society in the Woman's ¢ lub audi- 
torium November 16. This historical-fashion pageant was directed by 
Mrs. W. W. McIlwaine, former Evanstontan now associated with the 
Threshold Players of Glencoe. Mrs. Edward Kirchberg was narrator 
and Mrs. Thomas Cranage accompanist. A souvenir program was pre- 
pared under the direction of Edson Brock, and many other officers and 
members of the Society participated in the preparation and production 
of the pageant 

The Societys new home at 1735 Railroad Avenue ts open to the 
public daily (except Friday) from I to 5 P.M., and also Saturday mornings. 
John D. Emery ts president of the Society. 
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Charles Norton Owen of Glencoe addressed the Geneva Historical 
Society at its meeting in the Geneva Public Library on December 4 
He read excerpts trom the ¢ ivil War letters of Christopher Keller, mem 
ber of a Kane County company, and exhibited items from his collection 
of Civil War letters, including some by Lincoln and the better-known 


generals 


Ernest E. East of the IHinois State Archives, former president of the 
Illinois State Historical poOcIety, addressed the Jette rson County Histort 
cal Society on October 24 on “The Humor of Abraham Lincoln The 


dinner meeting was held in Faith Lutheran Church, Mt. Vernon 


The Kankakee County Historical Society is continuing its publication 


of short historical vignettes in the Kankakee Daily Journal 


The Lake County Historical Society held its annual meeting at Lake 
Forest Academy on December 13. Louis Ellsworth Laflin, Jr., of Lake 
Forest, governor of the Society ot Mavilower Descendants in THlinois and 
treasurer of the Society of Midland Authors, described the movements 
of the Pilgrims in Europe before they embarked on the Mayflower. 

All officers were re-elected: James R. Getz, president Richard W 
Hantke, Mrs. Bess T. Dunn and John W. Shaw, vice-presidents: Edward 


Arpee, secretary; and M. D. Morchouse, treasurer Larry Crawford, 


Winston Elting and Ray T. Nicholas were elected directors 


New officers of the La Salle County Historical Society elected at the 
Society's October 9 meeting in Mendota are: Dorothy Bieneman, presi 
dent; John W. Graham, vice-president; Mrs Fred Sauer, recording secre 
tary; Ruth Karger, corresponding secretary; and John Dubbs, treasurer 
Mrs. Edgar Cook, Mrs. Harry Cook, Nathan Fleming. Mrs Clinton 
Gardner and John Dubbs were elected to the board tor three-year terms 
Reports were given by Ray C. Hawley, retiring president and Mrs 
Henry Uhlenhop, retiring treasurer 

Mr. Hawley, La Salie County superintendent of schools, spoke on 
‘Some Phases of Early La Salle County School History A tape record- 


ing on the same subject was played on which W. R. Foster, now 92 years 


ot age and county superintendent tor over 30 years, Was interviewed by 


C. C. Tisler, of the Ottawa Republican-Times and a former director of the 
Illinois State Historical Society. Horace Hickok was program chairman 
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The Society's 1956 programs will be held on the second Sundays 


ot February, July and October, and the third Sunday ot May 


The McLean County Historical Society, under the leadership ot 


Townley, is planning a celebration on May 29, 195¢ 


President Wayne ¢ 
of the tirst Republican state convention in Hlinois, at which Abraham 


Prominent speake rs have been 


Lincoln made his tamous ‘lost speech 


Invited 


f the Madison County Historical Society were special 


mbers of 
t the dedication of a tablet commemorating James Madison and 


of the county on September 11 

meeting held in the Madison County museum in the court- 
hous Edwardsville following the ceremonies the tollowing otticers 
wer lecte Donald Fo Lewis. president: Dr Howard W. Trovillion 
and Mary Harnsberger, vice-presidents. Jessie I Springer, secretary; 
and Mrs. E. C. Meyer, treasurer E. C. Smith, ( EF. Townsend and Dr 


board of direc 


Irving Dillard and W. Ellis 


Dorsey 


tors. to serve with holdovers 


retiring trom the board after many years ot 


Charles H. Dorris of Collinsville 


director emeritus two years ago. <A directed tour of the 


emeritus 


Was made 
courthouse followed the election 


| meeting Belmont Roscoe showed pictures 


At the Society s October 31 
and Mrs. Roscoe described the costumes and other 


Society s exhibits in the 


‘ly Fdwardsville 
features 
The tirst meeting of the new Marshall County Historical Soctety 


is scheduled to be held at Lacon on 
ot Marshall County 


January 19, 1956, the 117th anni- 
The committee which has 
{ T. Val Wenk, chairman; 
Hacker, Louis Lenz, O. B. 


versary of the creation 
been doing the preliminary work consists © 


Donald Breen. Eleanor Bussell, Mrs. George 


Ir. Charles Piper, Jesste D. Scott. C. W. Swanson 


Pace, Ramsey, Gerry 


and Maud Usc hold 


Officers and directors of the Mattoon Historical Society on October 
28 elected Paul A. Kizer president, Mrs. J. H Glover vice-president and 
Mrs Virgil Dodson secretary-treasurer for 1955-1956 The Society 
played an active role in the recent celebration of Mattoon’s centennial 


vuests 
service, was made director 
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The Mercer County Historical Society has acquired a lot on South 
Maple Street, Aledo, near Fenton Park, for its new building. — Its ofti- 
cers hope that construction can be started early in 1956. A T-shaped 


building 120 by 240 teet, with main floor and basement, is planned. 


The Nauvoo Historical Society met at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin A. Ettinger on October 18. Mrs. Chauncey Brant, president, 
presided and Mrs. Edna Griffith was in charge of the program. 

The 170 pupils of the Nauvoo Public School went through the So- 
ciety’s museum November 1 and 2. Among the new exhibits is a pair 
of andirons presented by Victor Pierrot of Burlington, grandson of the 
original owner who was a member of the Nauvoo Icarian colony 


The Oak Park Historical Society and the Friends of the Library held 
a joint meeting on October 27. The program honored the fortieth 
anniversary of the establishment of the South Branch Library, at which 
the meeting was held. Margaret E. Phelan, its first librarian, was guest 
of honor. Village President J. Russell Christianson and Library Board 
President Edmund Luff spoke briefly. Historical materials donated by 
the family of the late J. C. Miller were accepted by the Society and ex- 
hibited at the meeting 

Members of the Ogle County Historical Society from Polo were 
hosts when the Society met in the Polo Town Hall on August 31. Mrs 
C. Avery Jones spoke on “Antique Furniture of Ogle County” and John 
Lounsberry on “Antique Guns.” 

The Society met on November 21 in the Mt. Morris Town Hall 
Frank Osborn, president emeritus of the Rockford Archaeological So- 


ciety, spoke on “Indian Lore of Ogle County.” Mrs. Arthur Beebe holds 


over as president and Mrs. H. B. Walker as vice-president. Mrs Robert 


Maxson was elected corresponding secretary; Annabelle McGrath, record- 
ing secretary; and Mrs. Viola Finley, treasurer. Pearl Eddy, Ada May, 
Luce Meeker, Nettie Oakes, Morris Roe and Jean Van Briesen were 
elected directors to serve with Maud Canfield, George Etnyre, Jr. Willard 
Jones, C. C. Parks, Russell Poole and Everett Webster, whose terms have 
not yet expired. The Society is conducting a membership drive with a 


goal of 1,200 by January 31. 


The Palatine Historical Society was organized October 31 as an 


outgrowth of interest in Palatine’s centennial in July. On December 5 
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in the public library a constitution and by-laws were adopted and the 
following oftticers elected: Avery Wolfrum, president; Elmer Stuart and 
Mrs. George Howes, vice-presidents; Mrs. Frank Wiley, secretary: Mrs 
Irene Wilson, treasurer; Mrs. N. L. Thompson, custodian. A drive is 
now on tor members and for equipment to house the historical documents 
which members of pioneer families are ready to turn over to the Society 
when their safety and preservation can be assured. 

The new ofticers of the Peoria Historical Society elected at the annual 
dinner last spring took ottice at the October meeting held in the Lincoln 
Room of the Bradley University Library. They are Raymond N. Brons, 
president; Dr. Louis A. R Yates, vice-president; Gerald T. Kelsch, se 
retarv: G. R. Barnett, treasurer: Haskell Armstrong, Margaret MclIlvane 
and Grace Fahnestock, directors. The Society now has onc hundred 
membe 

The Perry County Historical Society met on September 12 
l-vear-old Galum Presbyterian Church south of Pinckneyville Fol 
lowing a potluc! supper on the church lawn, John I. Pyatt, secretary 
of the church board, gave a brief history of the church. Mrs. Wilma 
Biby spoke on the first schools in several sections of the county.  Pres1- 
dent J. Wesley Neville told of plans for a historical marker at the site 
of the old Du Quoin Female Seminary; tor the Ilinois Ozark Color Tour 
at Giant City State Park October 7-16; and for the Society's September 
25 field trip 

The main stop on the field trip was the 128-year-old Sill wood home- 
stead north of Mulkeytown, where the house (now occupied by Mr and 
Mrs. Scott McGlasson) and garden were toured. Louis Aaron, president 
of the Saline County Historical Society, spoke to the group on his So 
ciety’s recent field trip to Golconda. The Reed and Greenwood ceme 
teries and the Fdley Keeling farm were also visited. About 75 members 
and triends made the tour 

The Society met at the Pinckneyville Junior High School on Novem- 


ber 7 and December 5. At the first of these meetings L. A. Dearinger 


ot Mt. Vernon presented color slides of southern Hlinois; at the second 


Irvin Peithmann, museum director at Southern Tlinois University and 
authority on Indian lore, gave an illustrated lecture, “Echoes of the Red 


Man 


Officers of the Randolph County Historical Society, elected at the 


second annual meeting at Sparta on October 21, are: Kenneth Bradley, 
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president: Ebers Schweizer, vice-president; Martha Anderson, secretary 
P. S. Wilson, treasurer; Howard Cooper, Mrs. Edison Fiene and Henry 
Thielen, directors. State Historian Harry E. Pratt was the speaker 

The Socicty toured the Prairie du Rocher area on October 30 with 
Tom Conner, historian of the village, as guide 

On November 18 Richard S. Hagen, historical consultant of the 
IHinois Division of Parks and Memorials, spoke to the Society on the 
excavations in progress at Modoc and the refurnishing of the Pierre 
Menard Home. The Society voted to attiliate with the THlinois State 
Historical Society 

The Society met in Chester on December 16. John W. Allen, press 
dent of the Tlinois State Historical Society. spoke on old) Christmas 
customs 

The tall meeting of the Rock Island County Histortcal Society was 
held October 25 at Coe Township Consolidated School near Port Byron 
The school’s P.T.A. served dinner, with the Rev. A. S. Grarup of the 
Bethel Baptist Church giving the invocation and the Rev. W. W. Marzahn 
of the Fairfield Methodist Church the benediction. The Silvis Area 
Council of Mother Singers of Upper Rock Island County, Mrs. Helen 
Weideman conducting and Mrs. Betty File accompanist, provided the 
music. Mrs. Weideman also led in community singing 

Mrs. Elsie Hollister Wassell and Mrs. Hazel McConnell Kleist gay: 
a history of Coe Township trom its organization and the first settlement 


140 years ago. Marvin H. Lyon, Jr., director of the THlinois State His- 


torical Society, spoke about the State Society's mecting at Galena 


The Rockton Township Historical Society met at the home of Mr 
and Mrs. Frank Olsen on December 27 and _ re-elected the following 
ofticers: Mrs. Frank Truman, president: Mrs. William Bigelow, vice 
president; Mrs. Myron Eddy, secretary; Paul Sprague, treasurer; Armour 
Titus, Mrs. Mary Graham, Mrs. Olsen and Mr. Truman, directors 


Mrs. Fred Lindsay, vice-president, presided at the Saline County 
Historical Society meeting on October 4. Program chairman Ray Dur- 
ham presented Lowell A. Dearinger of Mt. Vernon who gave an illus- 
trated talk on the scenic, historic and recreational attractions of southern 
Hlinois. He is very active in publicizing tours of the area 

John W. Allen, newly elected president of the Illinois State Histori- 


cal Society, addressed the Saline County Society on November 1. 
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At the December 6 meeting Brose Phillips, John Foster and William 
Farley reported on plans for a tuture home tor the Society Mrs. Guyla 
Moreland of Cairo and Wasson W. Lawrence ot Fairtield, guest speakers 
told how their respective societies had secured their homes. A so ial 
hour tollowed 

These meetings were all held at the Mitchell-Carnegie Library 


Harrisburg 


The Southern Hlinois Historical Soci met in Cairo October 2! 
Following a reception at Magnolia Manor dinner was served in the Masonic 
Temple. Mayor Paul Schuh Baur welcomed the Society to Cairo. Mrs 


{ 


Evelyn Snyder, librarian of the A. B. Satford Memorial Library of Cairo, 


described historic homes of the city. Roger Q. Kimmel of Murphysboro 
spoke on and exhibited “Rare and Unusual Papers and Items.” T. Leo Dodd 
gave a briet talk on the Eldorado development program. The entertainment 
was furnished by the Jackson Boys of Cairo, Donald and Toddy, sons of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank T. Clittord 

Officers of the Society for the coming year are: Louis Aaron, Harris 
burg. president; Mrs. L. O. Trigg, Eldorado, vice-president; Mrs. William A. 
Pitkin, Carbondale, secretary-treasurer; John Lo Wright, Carbondale, archivist 
Directors are J. L. Buford, Mt. Vernon; Norman W. Caldwell, Carbondale; 
Mrs. Ila Choisser, Eldorado: Mrs. Charles Jean, Anna; C. C. Kerr, Cave-in 
Rock; Roger Q. Kimmel, Murphysboro; T. J. Layman, Benton; Mrs. Guyla 
Moreland. Cairo; and Mrs. Nannie Gray Parks, Marion 


At the annual meeting of the Stark County Historical Society, held in 


the Toulon Public Library on September 19, the following officers were 


re-elected: W. C. Auble, president; Charles M. Wilson, vice-president; 
Annie Lowman, secretary. Rena Baker, treasurer, Mrs. Mary H. Grieve, 
Earl O. Turner and Robert O. Webster, directors. Holdover directors are 
Carl L. Lehman, James M. Armstrong, W. C. Auble, Ednah McClenahan, 
Annie Lowman, Rena Baker and Eugene H. Nichols 


The Stephenson County Historical Museum observed Constitution Week 
with a special exhibit September 16-18 and 23-25. Displays of items from 
six wars were in Exhibition Hall and also in the new Trophy Room recently 
completed in the basement of the Museum under the direction of Philip L 
Keister, former president of the County and State Historical Societies, and 


Edward Brooks, present president of the County Society. Mrs. Bert S 
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Keister of Kent gave the neon lights for the new room. Exhibits loaned 
by the Museum were also on display in the F. A. Read Company window 
tor these week-ends. 

The Museum was open Thursday, Saturday and Sunday, October 6, 8 
and 9, for the special benefit of those going to or returning from the Galena 


meeting of the Illinois State Historical Society. 


The Swedish Historical Society of Rockford was host on August 7 to 
a group of 74 Boy Scouts trom Sweden, Norway, Finland and Denmark 
when they visited the city. 

The Society held open house in the Erlander Home Museum on October 
16 in honor of the eighty-titth birthday of Miss Mary Erlander, who lived 
in the house until it was turned over to the Society. T. G. Lindquist has 
been named the new chairman of the Museum buildings and grounds com- 
mittee. 

Other activities of the Society during the year have included the 
warding of scholarships to Augustana College, co-operation with the 
Scandinavian midsummer testival June 26, weekly Swedish broadcasts 
during October and November over station WROK, a linen sale October 
f and the annual Lucia Festival and Christmas market December 10 
An exhibit of Rocktord-made toys and dolls was held at the Museum 
during December. 

C. Henry Bloom, director and vice-president of the Socicty and 
former mayor of Rockford, and Fritz Anderson are leaving the city to 
make their homes in St. Petersburg, Florida, and have donated \aluable 


items to the Museum's collections. 


The Vandalia Historical Society held its first three mectings of 

1955-1956 season in the First Presbyterian Church. On September 
13 a memorial service for the late Frank Meier opened the program. 
By-laws were adopted, and Attorney William Floyd Sonnemann showed 
colored slides which he had taken of wild flowers in Fayette County 


Members of the Vandalia High School Band, Lloyd Higgerson, di 


rector, presented a musical program at the Society s October 18 meeting. 


Attorney Joe Dees spoke on the legal profession 

On November 15 the Rev. Roscoe C. Coen, pastor ot the First Pre sby- 
terian Church, spoke on “Religion in the Community.” His address 
was published in the Vandalia Leader beginning November 24. The Van- 
dalia High School Glee Club furnished the music. 


— 
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At the December 18 meeting in the Blue Room of Hotel Evans the 
Rev. William) Henderson told the Christmas. story Mrs. Clem Van 
Zandt reviewed Irving Stone’s Love Is Eternal. The P.T.A. Mother Singers 
gave a Yuletide music program. A memorial for the late Mrs. Lucile 
Buchanan, a descendant of state printer Robert Blackwell, was presented 
by Josephine Burtscht. President Joseph C. Burtschi presided at all the 
mectings 

Members ot the Wayne County Historical Society visited three 


historic sites in the eastern part of the county on October 23. The first 


was the site of Massilon, a long-extinct town which was on the Little 
Wabash tive miles north of Golden Gate. The remains of a flatboat are 
still visible in the river. The next stop was at the iron bridge across 
the Little Wabash two miles south of Golden Gate, whose two main 
spans were built in 1855 Rudolph Fisher, who has lived in the vicinity 
all his lite, pointed out the site of the old Scott & Pulleybank grist mill 
which stood near the bridge, the old ford across the river and the loca- 


tion of an Indian village nearby. The last stop was at the site of the 


Isaac Harris homestead near Merriam. The tour was conducted by the 
Socicty s president, Wasson W. Lawrence 
On October 28 the Society met for the first time in the new library 


building at Fairfield, which the Society was instrumental in’ bringing 


to completion. Eldon P. Fleming presented historical facts gathered 


by him concerning Main Street in Fairfield 
Frank Borah, Sr. spoke on the early history of Massilon Township 


on November 25. The meeting was open to the public 


E. M. Stotlar described West Marion and Herrin from 1813 to 1885 
at the Williamson County Historical Society's quarterly meeting October 
2 at the Marion Carnegie Library 

Otticers elected tor the ensuing year are: Snyder Herrin, president; 
H. L. Motsinger, Ruth Grant, Helen Roberts and Mrs. Lucile Howell, 


vice-presidents; Mrs. G. W. Bayles, secretary: and Mrs. Jessie Burkhart, 


treasurer 
NEW STATE OFFICE BUILDING 


Governor and Mrs. William G. Stratton welcomed some eight 
thousand visitors to the new eight-story, $11,500,000 Tllinois State Office 
Building at an ofticial open house on Monday evening, December 5. 


The first legislative act signed by the Governor (March 25, 1953) was 
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the bill providing tor its Construction: on February 16, 1954, he ofticiated 
at the ground-breaking ceremony and on April 28, 1955 at the laying 
ot the cornerstone 

The new building was constructed by the Department of Public 
Works and Buildings, Edwin A. Rosenstone, director, under the super 
vision of Supervising Architect Louis H. Gerding. The Peoria firm of 
J. Fletcher Lankton and John N. Zicgele Associates designed the build- 
ing; the W. E. O'Neil Company of Chicago was the general contractor 

The exterior of the first floor is black granite, with the upper floors 
taced with limestone. The completely air-conditioned interior will a 
commodate more than 2,100 employees in its 445,000 square tect ot 
Hoor space. It houses the Ottice of Public Instruction; the Departments 
of Conservation, Labor, Mines and Minerals, Public Health, Public Wel 
tare, Public Works and Buildings, and Revenue; the Teachers College 
Board, Teachers’ Certification Board, Teachers’ Retirement System, Th 
nois Youth Commission, Public Aid Commission, Tlinots 
Commission, State Employees Retirement System, Board of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Toll Road Commission and Veterans) Commission 

The photograph of the building on the front cover of this Joarnal was 
taken by William Calvin and Ward Johnson, state photographers 


DOUBLE DEDICATION AT DE KALB 


[linois) newest historical marker- commemorating Joseph PF. Glid 


den, inventor of barbed wire: Jacob Haish, who dev ised the S-barb, 


isaac “1; 


and 
Ellwood, prominent barbed wire manutacturer— was unveiled 


at ceremonies at Northern Hlinois State College, DeKalb, on October 6 


The marker is to be placed on the Glidden farm. Co-sponsors of the 
tablet are the Illinois State Historical Society, the DeKalb Chamber of 
Commerce and the Kiwanis Club of DeKalb 

Walter F. Muntord, president of the American Steel and Wire d: 
vision of the United States Steel Corporation, gave the address. He 
pointed out that all three men were also prominently connected with 
the founding of Northern. Glidden donated sixty-four acres 


for the 
original campus in 1895, Haish g 


gave $12,000 to start the library, and 
Ellwood worked at Springfield to get DeKalb named the site of the new 
institution. “Ours is a civilization in which industry and education are 
inseparably bound,” said Munford, “and in which both can attain ever 
greater achievement by working together. 

President Arthur Bestor of the Hlinois State Historical Society dedi- 


cated the marker. [It was unveiled by Mrs. John Glidden and Mrs. 
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Sherman Bonney of DeKalb and Mrs. Harold Wright of La Grange 
C. Edward Raymond, president of the DeKalb Chamber of Commerce, 
introduced Mr. Muntord 

At the same ceremonies Neptune Hall, a new women's residence hall 
on the Northern campus (named tor Miss Celine Neptune, former in- 
structor at the college), was dedicated. Licutenant Governor John W 
Chapman made the principal address, introduced by Chauncey Watson, 
Sr.. resident member of the State Teachers ¢ ollege Board Lewis Walker, 
president of the board, accepted the building, and Dr. Ruth Haddock, 
dean of women, responded 


The double ceremony was preceded by a luncheon in the Neptune 


Hall dining room and followed by a reception for the public in the 


Halls recreation room. Three hundred fifty guests were present, and 


othcers of the United States Steel Corporation and Cyclone Fence. mem- 
ot the State Teachers College Board, the State Historical society, 
the General Assembly trom the DeKalb district were specially intro- 


ed by President Leslie A. Holmes of the college 


MIDWEST HERITAGE CONFERENCI 


The 1956 Midwest Heritage Conference will be held at Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, April 5-7. Ilinoisans on the program are: Ray A 
Billington, Northwestern University: Arthur E. Bestor, past president 
of the IHlinois State Historical Society, and John T. Flanagan, University 
it Tlinots; and Sidney E. Mead and Walter Johnson, University of Chi 


ago. Other addresses will be given by john J. Murray and Albert 


Schmidt, Coe College; John D. Hicks, University ot ¢ alifornia; Joseph L 
Blau, Columbia University; Paul Sharp, University of Wisconsin; Eugene 
Kingman, director of Omaha's Joslyn Art Museum: and Vaclav Benes, 
Indiana University. A tour of the nearby Amana Colonies will be made 


on April 6 


JOHN W. ALLEN HONORED BY EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL 


John W. Allen, president of the Hlinois State Historical Society, 
was commended by the Educational Council of One Hundred, Inc. for 
his historical research on southern Illinois and invited to serve as con- 
sultant to the Council. The resolution was presented during a Council 
board meeting at Southern Hlinois University on December 13 by Clyde V 


Winkler, superintendent of Carbondale grade schools 


ILLINOIS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
SPRING TOUR AT DIXON MAY 18-19 


Headquarters: Nachusa House 


Tentative plans include: 


Friday. Historical workshop, Junior Historian program, Director 
George A. Pownall and Junior Historians of Washington School; 
luncheon speakers, Roger Thompson of the Dixon Telegraph and 
President Leland Carlson of Rockford College; afternoon, tour of 
the Dixon area with tea at Hazelwood estate of Mrs. Charles R. Wal- 
green; dinner speakers, Governor William G. Stratton and Dr. 
William T. Hutchinson of the University of Chicago, biographer of 


Governor Frank O. Lowden. 


Saturday. Tour of Grand Detour-Oregon area; Mrs. Emily 
Taft Douglas speaking at luncheon on her father Lorado Taft; Dr. 
Stewart Thompson of the University of Minnesota speaking on the 
history of Ogle County at the Albert F. Madlener, Jr., home on the 


Lowden estate. 


Miss Mollie Duffy, Dixon, general chairman, assisted by Herman 
G. Nelson, Rockford, and Mrs. Robert Etnyre, Oregon and Mrs. 
Arthur Beebe, Stillman Valley, representing the Ogle County His- 
torical Society, have been working on arrangements with State 
Historian Harry E. Pratt. Members will receive details and the 


complete program at a later date. 


The State 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Journal of the Ulinois State Historical Society 1s pub 
lished by the Hlinois State Historical Library tor distribution to 
members of the Society. Dues are $3 a year, or $50 for Life 
Membership. Membership is open to all. 

In addition to the Jowrnal, which is published four times a 
year, members of the Society receive publications sponsored by 
the Society which are printed by authority of the State of Ilinois 
The latter include occasional books and pamphlets on Illinois 


history. 

The Society's annual meeting is held in October. In May the 
Society visits some historic area. Both the meeting and the tour 
are open to all members and to the public 

Manuscripts tor the Journal should be submitted to Harry E. 
Pract, Illinois State Historical Library, Centennial Building, Spring- 
field, Hlinois. The editors do not assume any responsibility tor the 
personal opinions expressed by the authors of articles published. 

The Society's purpose is to collect and preserve data relating 
to the history of Illinois, disseminate the story of the state and 
its citizens, and encourage historical research. 


liad 


To preserve historical data in all possible completeness many 
of material are needed. These include books about 


and I nicipal publicatio 


tells, ts 
st depend in 
he people ot 


ety 


4 
| 
| 
reports of Hlinois institutions of | nds, anuscripts, letters, 
diaries, newspapers, 1 izines, Maps, prints and photographs. 
Phe His cal Library has large holdings of, and specializes in, 
Lincolniina and the Civil War period | 
\Ithough the Historical Library purchases a f 
} 
funds are limited by appropriation. Therefore it n 
I | 
large measure on the public-spirited generosity of 
luding members of the Strate Historical Sociesm 
Materials which pertain in any way to Illinois and its histor | 
will be gratetully received and caretully preserved. All gifts will | 
be suitably acknowledge Donors may be assured of the appre | 
| 
ion of future generations of Illinois citizens 
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